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AN UNDERSTANDING OF BASIC 
IMPORTANCE 


Reaper, before starting out to read this book 
permit us to ask a few questions, for we feel 
that in order not to abuse your patience and to 
direct your time to a profitable end we must come 
first to a mutual understanding. 

Are you content with the present condition of 
the vocal field? Then we do not feel justified in 
encouraging you to read this book. | 

Or are you aware of the crisis singing is pass- 
ing through, and of the duty laid upon us to seek 
the actual causes responsible for it? Then we feel 
encouraged to venture one more question. 

Once these causes are ascertained, do you feel, 
as we do, that a fundamental reform of Vocal Art 
toward nobler and more progressive ends is an 
impellent need, sufficiently so to justify any means, 
no matter how radical, for reaching the goal? 

If so, the ideas expounded in this book are sub- 
‘mitted to you for investigation, criticism and sug- 
gestions. We say suggestions because we seek 
your coéperation and consider it a vital factor in 
our attempt to solve such an emergent and intri- 


cate problem as the reform of Vocal Art, But this 
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codperation, in order to be successful, must be 
based on an unimpassioned and unprejudiced ex- 
change of ideas which cannot be effected unless 
we agree entirely and a priori on the above ques- 
tions which constitute the basic points of our aim. 
And since it is our impression that the true prin- 
ciples which can enlighten the obscure path of 
Vocal Art and hasten its renaissance must be estab- 
lished through judicious analysis and impartial dis- 
cussion, we think that this can come only from the 
element of the vocal field that, deeply concerned 
about its future, is intensely eager to help, at any 
cost. 

We do not conceal the fact that our program is 
radical, perhaps too radical; consequently it can 
appeal only to open-minded people who admit of 
no restrictions in a campaign of this nature, to 
readers whose ideas are not rooted on traditions, 
and who are not tender-hearted toward the sacred 
relics of the past not imbued with prejudice. To 
them, then, our call is principally directed. 

As for the others—the conservative element, so 
to speak—the contents of this book for obvious 
reasons cannot meet with their approval; there- 
fore to appeal to them for codperative work would 
be out of place. No blame, however, is laid on 
them for their unfavorable disposition toward our 
ideas, as we do not expect otherwise under prevail- 
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ing conditions. It is the same in every branch of 
life as in the vocal field. The world, in fact, is 
made up of three classes of individuals—worship- 
ers, reactionists and those who remain totally in- 
different. The first, following and believing 
without discrimination, are satisfied with what has 
been handed down from their predecessors; in 
other words, they quietly and conveniently adapt 
themselves to existing conditions: the second, rest- 
less by nature, strive always for something new 
and different, often for more knowledge to estab- 
lish tangible truth: and the third, being indifferent, 
leave the field to the others. 

The first and second classes of the vocal field 
most naturally cannot keep pace with each other, 
for their ideals are in opposition. 

Who are the sinners? It isa matter of opinion. 
We must confess, however, that with all due re- 
spect to the conservatives, we belong to the second 
class, even if it is sinful. 

Now, reader, if you profess the same faith as 
ours, we are sure you will not be shocked by our 
revolutionary ideas, for you will realize that they 
are the only ones fit to cope with such a serious 
task as that of reforming Vocal Art. And even 
if you do not agree with us in everything, let your 
opinion ‘be heard; it may be more valuable than 
ours, and you know that four eyes see more than 
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two. But if you belong to another faith, and 
curiosity stimulates you to read this book, we beg 
of you not to be lenient toward us, for leniency 
is not part of our creed, at least inasmuch as the 
affairs of the vocal field are concerned. 

These call for deep surgical intervention, and 
we see no other at present. 
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THE NEW VOCAL ART 


CHAPTER I 
THE CAUSE JUSTIFIES THE MEANS 


Anp here is one more addition to the galaxy 
of books on singing. 

Has it any claim for existence? 

In an epoch in which false pretences, self- 
exaltation and the dollar sign have so heavily 
blackened the path of Vocal Art, our attempt at 
writing again on this subject can be considered ill- 
advised. But we are out for an ideal and the 
temptation of expressing a few more personal im- 
pressions on a matter of such importance is 
stronger than ourselves. 

Furthermore we feel that as long as humanity 
strives for progress there is always hope for a 
new dawn, even on the dark horizon of an art 
which stands on the verge of a real debacle. 

It is true, nevertheless, that no new book on sing- 
ing is any longer justified unless it involves a new 
scope and brings into public recognition something 
different from the conventional and academic 


stuff so far served on technical topics such as tradi- 
15 
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tions, breath, tone, registers, and the like. In the 
case of this contribution, we assure the reader that 
the new scope exists and that something different 
will be told, regardless of the fact that in so doing 
we must resort to unpleasant means and submit to 
the ungrateful rdle of iconoclast. The applica- 
tion of our ideas, in fact, implies primarily a pro- 
gram of destruction, our rebellion against existing 
conditions bringing the subsequent necessity of 
striking first at their extinction. | 

Our work, however, must not be misunderstood 
or misjudged, as our aspirations, first of all, aim 
sincerely at the uplifting of Vocal Art toward 
higher and nobler ends. In other words, our 
efforts actually directed to the creation of a new 
creed, the one which embodies the standards of 
True Vocal Art, must be accepted on the ground 
of our intentions. 

The old motto of Machiavelli, therefore, “the 
cause justifies the means,’ must be applied in our 
case, and that part of our work which is of a 
demolishing nature, must be judged in the light 
of its purpose for, while we strike at cherished 
traditions and expose intruders, all of which is 
perhaps of too drastic a character, by delving into 
the real essence of our undertaking, one cannot 
fail to realize that our program of destruction is 
nothing but a means for clearing the ground on 
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which @ new Vocal Art, ruled by new ideas and 
methods, better suited to the psychology and 
musical evolution of our time, may be built. 

Our conception of this Art is, in fact, very often 
in opposition to methods generally adopted, but 
this must not surprise the reader. A new point of 
View is not new unless it upsets existing conditions. 
A glance at history will show that innovators al- 
ways broke away from established theories and 
blazed new trails. Therefore, if it happens that 
our endeavor contradicts traditions and such sys- 
tems as those prevailing, it should be accepted 
with keener interest, at least by those readers 
eager to investigate and contribute to the renais- 
sance of Vocal Art. 

The exploitation of this undertaking implies, 
also, the abolition of many abuses in the present 
vocal field. Without that no results can be ex- 
pected, for in any field no radical reform can be 
effected without first suppressing what is unproduc- | 
tive or dangerous, or whatever stands in the way of 
its development. History teaches us that from the 
downfall of old and decayed systems, in different 
ages, arose the new forces which galvanized the 
world and renewed its life. It took the inexorable 
_ cyclone of the French revolution to give us modern 
civilization, built on the ruins of the dark ages. 

If our procedure, however, raises objections, as 
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it is sure to do, we will not be in the least dis- 
couraged, because, although we do not belittle the 
interest and criticism it may stimulate in the 
present vocal field, we must declare that, for 
obvious reasons, we look mainly to the future for 
an impartial valuation of the importance of our 
task. This we do with the faith and self-assur- 
ance our convictions lend us, knowing that radical 
changes in principles and systems do not find a 
favorable echo among contemporaries, but belong 
to the generations to come. 

There is, however, a constructive feature of our 
work which stands on its own merits. As a result 
of accurate research, we advance certain new views 
and personal deductions on voice problems which 
are still of an elusive nature. For instance, the 
true interpretation of Vocal Art, the standards of 
artistic singing, the natural placement of the voice, 
its natural pitch, that terrifying spectre—the 
breath—are all subjects which demand definite 
and satisfactory solution. This we have tried to 
reach both with deep analysis of the actual essence 
and mission of the Art of Song, and with the sup- 
port of scientific principles; and this, at the bot- 
tom, is the real aim of our book. We look at this 
constructive side, then, as motive for forgiveness, 
hoping that it will lighten the anathema which is 
sure to fall on our head for our drastic sugges- 
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tions; at the same time it may serve to justify the 
appearance of this new work on voice. 

To enter directly upon our subject, it is amaz- 
ing to note that, while the majority of persons in- 
terested in music consider singing the most im- 
portant branch of musical knowledge, this art is 
precisely the only one held back in modern prog- 
ress and evolution. Its appalling decay forces 
one to wonder if beautiful singing ever existed 
as a general endowment, or only in the rare cases 
of a few God-sent singers. Even the traditional 
fame of Bel Canto, which was so well suited to the 
music of its age as to leave imperishable memories 
of its supremacy, may be doubted when we are 
compelled to judge by its contemporary exponents. 

Now, we ask, why this critical condition? What 
is responsible for it? Singing is such a natural 
and spontaneous expression of human life that, 
in our opinion, it is almost impossible for people 
endowed with beautiful voices and intelligence 
to sing other than beautifully. Why, then, should 
such a distressing situation exist in the present 
musical field? 

Many circumstances are accountable for this 
condition, but those most responsible are, first, the 
blind attachment to tradition, and second, the 
pernicious element which infests the vocal field. 

During the many past years Vocal Art, deviating 
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from its natural course, has groped about blindly 
in the dark. Too many arbitrary theories and mis- 
leading influences have dominated its life, creat- 
ing an artificial atmosphere which corrupted its 
inner essence and marred its beauty. The super- 
ficial and conventional methods which singers, 
addicted to artifice and mannerism, have imposed 
upon Vocal Art have debased it to such an inferior 
state that it cannot measure up to the standards of 
any other art. As it stands now, in fact, it is living 
evidence of the empty ideals on which it has 
thrived, fully justifying the general complaint of 
composers, impresarios, and the public about the 
lack of singers to fill, satisfactorily, professional 
exigencies. | 

How to deal with this situation? 

It is our impression that first of all this art must 
be investigated under the light of discrimination | 
and advancement, just as has been done in every 
science or art which has undergone the influence 
of time and evolution, and its rebirth be ac- 
complished by radical changes in its very essence. 
Its path must be cleared of all misleading in- 
fluences, especially traditional scholastic ones, sub- 
stituting for old methods and technicalities a high 
artistic understanding. Truth must replace artifice, 
and be the dominating power of the life of song. 

This conception does not claim originality, for 
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it is founded on the same principle which governs 
the essence of every progressive art. Since the 
Hellenic civilization, in fact, we find truth the real 
inspiration of the Greek and Roman art which, 
after its medieval decadence, was restored to its 
previous splendor through the genius of Dante, 
Leonardo and especially of Michelangelo who, 
passing like a storm at the height of the renais- 
sance, devastated traditions and conventionalities. 
The fact, however, that the art of singing is still 
kept so much below the standard of other arts— 
the methods in vogue being very far from ex- 
pressing truth—makes us feel that our concep- 
tion may legitimately be assumed as the precursor 
of a new orientation in Vocal Art. 

Our statement may appear too bold or assum- 
ing while it is intended only as a clear and frank 
explanation. It is our impression, in fact, that 
the interpretation of Vocal Art at present is too old- 
fashioned, most of our singing being nothing short 
of mannerism; a. technical method, very seldom 
the truth. Therefore, unless we do whatever is 
necessary for facing this critical condition, at any 
cost and by any means, the perplexing problem of 
the regeneration of Vocal Art can never be solved. 

On this basis our program of intervention is 
built. We are aware, as we said before, of the 
storm of protest that will arise, since the applica- 
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tion of these suggestions calls for extreme inter- 
vention on sacred traditions; but we feel no hesita- 
tion in expressing them. Renan wrote: that 
“scientific sincerity does not recognize prudent lies. 
In this world there is no motive strong enough to 
compel a learned man to restrain himself from 
expressing what he believes to be true.” 

Without seeking to pose as ascientist we feel that 
this is our case. Therefore, in an affair of such 
importance, which involves the very life of one of 
the greatest arts existing, no restrictions of any 
sort can prevent us from proffering frankly the 
remedies we believe capable of regenerating that 
life. 

To begin with, a great part of the present 
teachers of singing for no plausible reason, ex- 
cept tradition, are still the apostles of antiquated 
theories and formulas most of which have estab- 
lished nothing but banal conventionalities and 
artifice. Under the stamp of rules of the old 
school, all kinds of doctrines are being spread, 
some of which, in spite of their evident harmful-_ 
ness, are very difficult to suppress because of the 
tremendous strength that blind faith in the great- 
ness of the past has given them. For certain per- 
sons the past cannot be but great. Mere personal 
impressions of singers of days gone by are now 
accepted as infallible truths, no matter how 
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illogical they may be, only because they hanks to 
the past. 

Lacking discrimination, however, these teachers 
fail to realize that, in a field where general 
ignorance has always prevailed, it was easy for 
those who gave some thought to Vocal Art to 
emerge and become authorities, if only by com- 
parison. ‘Therefore it is incongruous to give the 
stamp of infallible precepts to certain superficial 
suggestions we have inherited and which are still 
applied as the standards of Vocal Art under the 
sacred name of traditions. 

The worshipers of these traditions, however, 
should realize that what is human may be falla- 
cious, whether belonging to the past, the present or 
the future; above all, that the world is ruled by 
evolution, not by stagnation. For their own self- 
respect, too, they should not accept blindly all that 
is handed down by our predecessors, moreover, 
because traditions may easily suffer corruption in 
passing from one person to another, from one 
’ generation to the next, especially when the en- 
thusiasm of those who look upon them as dogmas 
encourages exaggeration. 

The masters of the past—who after all were 
but singers—may have harbored false impressions 
about the human voice, not in keeping with the 
laws of Nature, as even scientists did in other 
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branches of knowledge. ‘To believe in them 
eternally, disregarding further research and dis- 
carding new points of view, is a stubborn way of 
halting the progress of Vocal Art. Under the 
same circumstances what would have become of all 
the scientific discoveries which, in their conflict . 
with set beliefs, had to fight ignorance and prej- 
udice? 

But the exaltation of the past has such strength 
that its worshipers are, almost by instinct, hostile 
to anyone who dares to have an ‘opinion of his 
own and express a contrary view. It is an in- 
discriminate devotion to relics of former times, 
nothing short of an abnormal state of mind, a 
psychological deficiency, indeed, which compels 
weak minds to linger upon memories as upon 
religion, discarding anything new. As a matter 
of fact, new ideas would not be difficult to adopt 
if the reaction to them, as reflected in these people, 
would not make it almost impossible. When the 
world has grown accustomed to old systems, it 
clings to them just because its forefathers did. 
Unfortunately, in the case of Vocal Art, this con- 
stitutes the deadly cancer which is paralyzing its 
vitality and blocking the road to advancement. 
This is proof. 

Some time ago it happened that the writer 
delivered a lecture to the members of the New 
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York Singing Teachers’ Association on the sub- 
ject of a radical reform in Voice Culture, pointing 
out certain shortcomings of Bel Canto in its rela- 
tion to modern music. One of these apostles of 
sacred traditions wrote a violent letter against the 
lecturer to a musical magazine, closing with the 
following excerpt which is the most appalling 
demonstration of the peculiar state of mind of 
fanatics of traditions. 


“Poor Bel Canto! ... With my trusty 
sword will I defend thee and none shall harm 
thee unless they first pass over my dead body. 
Around thy sacred form IJ draw the awful circle 
of our sacred calling; set but a foot within that 
holy ground and on thy head, yea, though it 
wore a crown I launch the curse of all the great 
ones of the past—long since gone, but not for- 
gotten.” 


It is amazing, though, that for the defence of 
Bel Canto this Virgil could find no more appro- 
priate means to resort to than a “trusty sword.” 

This incident, however, makes it very clear that 
radical intervention alone can spare the life of 
Vocal Art, and this intervention must be brought 
to bear definitely upon these harmful ideas. 

Tearing down the temple of conventional gods, 
the altar of truth must be set up in all the 
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majestic splendor of its austerity. By universal 
consent truth is the soul and backbone of all arts; 
truth then must be the supreme aim and standard 
of Vocal Art also. “If art and truth cannot live 
together,” says Romain Rolland, “let art disap- 
pear. Truth is life. Lies are death.” 

The injection of truth into the very life of Vocal 
Art will, no doubt, sweep away all convention- 
alities, ideas and principles of a higher character 
and understanding taking their place. When 
Vocal Art will be completely emancipated from the 
bonds of tradition, truth will raise it to real great- 
ness, giving it an individuality of its own, and the 
power it needs for its great mission of education 
and progress. 

This is the primary step in the work of destruc- 
tion and reconstruction which our program entails. 
Down with traditions and artifice, then, and let 
us turn toward the new light, truth. 


*K * >K 


Other steps, however, must follow closely to 
sweep away the remaining obstacles impeding the 
application of our program. 

Under present conditions the vocal field is 
bound down by individuals, most of whom do not 
deserve the reputation and position they are en- 
joying. In an atmosphere of anarchy, without any 
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control either legal or ethical, those who dare the 
most, easily reach the top. 

If Vocal Art is to be freed from all deleterious 
interferences, and its legitimate representatives are 
to be protected, in our work of restoration we can- 
not avoid striking at intruders and denouncing 
their false pretences. It is evident, then, that 
while the task of effecting any reform is very diffi- 
cult, in our case it becomes even more so, owing 
to the strong opposition we shall encounter within 
this class of the professional field. The destruc- 
tion of detrimental traditions, on one side, and the 
dethronement of these individuals, on the other, 
will be, indeed, an almost unsurmountable bar- 
rier to conquer; but we will fight our way 
through. 

To begin with, the field of teaching should 
rightfully belong to men of knowledge, whose 
work and study entitles them to legitimate recogni- 
tion. Now, quite to the contrary,—except for a 
few distinguished pedagogues—it is in the hands 
of incompetent, daring and unscrupulous outsiders, 
whose popularity is won by questionable means 
and doubtful advertisements. Leaving out of the 
discussion the outsiders, there are individuals, for 
instance, who claim that their past careers as singers 
entitle them to present themselves as great authori- 
ties on singing, international teachers, etc., whereas, 
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in reality, it would be wiser to let those careers 
fade out into charitable oblivion. These pretend- 
ers should be curbed and overthrown by public 
discrimination. As a matter of fact, the public 
should begin to understand that he who fails as: 
a singer and turns to the profession of teaching, 
especially when he is still young, had he any 
chance of success in the singing field would not 
have abandoned an attractive and lucrative career 
for the strenuous and, in most cases, obscure one 
of teacher. Battistini, the most famous baritone 
of our time, now almost at the age of seventy, is 
still singing, and never entertained the slightest 
idea of teaching. This is a point which the gen- 
erality overlooks, as well as the fact that very 
many mediocrities have belonged to the greatest 
opera houses of the world, filling réles of little 
or no importance at all. Of what benefit, then, 
can the advent of these mediocrities into the teach- 
ing field be, except to impart their faults to inex- 
perienced young pupils?* | 

The second element to be dealt with in this 
work of restoration is made up of a certain class 
of singers and students; the first, those who com- 

*If the pupils of such prominent teachers knew what 
kind of singing they, as singers, had inflected on the public 
they would not be so proud to be studying with “So and 


So,” formerly of the Metropolitan, La Scala, the Royal 
Theater of Berlin, or l’opera of Paris. 
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promise with their mission and ideals, exploiting 
their art only for commercial purposes, and debas- 
ing it to a pompous and commonplace exhibition 
for the benefit of the gallery; the second, those 
students whose concern is not to acquire the proper 
knowledge of Vocal Art by going through the 
training and artistic education needed in order to 
enter the field of singing well equipped but, rather, 
to rush into the professional field, “to make a 
career,” no matter how unprepared they may be. 
It is unfortunate that the interest of both singers 
and pupils in creating a great career is as super- 
ficial as is their love for art in itself. This love, 
in fact, which should fan its sacred flame is sup-— 
planted, in these days, by absence of ideals, haste 
and commercialism, oftentimes even with the con- 
nivance of teachers who, instead of curbing the un- 
warranted hurry of egotistic singers and inex- 
perienced beginners, on the contrary, for personal 
returns, encourage their unfounded ambition. In 
this way the noble art and career of singing, from 
its very outset, is lowered to a business exploita- 
tion, any possibility of its elevation toward artistic 
ideals killed before it is born. 

These gifted persons who do not deserve what 
Nature has bestowed on them must be brought to 
their senses for their own and art’s sake. They 
must begin to change their state of mind and 
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realize, as a result of the present disastrous condi- 
tions, that it is an urgent necessity to take a new 
road, looking forward with ideals to substantial 
accomplishments through radical changes in their 
work which must be along the proper lines. This 
alone can guarantee, together with a noble career, 
the proper manner of singing; this would be the 
greatest step toward the uplifting of this great 
branch of musical knowledge. 

There are other elements infesting the atmos- 
phere of the singing field which we have to deal 
with. The first is the unscrupulous manager, the 
merchant of talents (fortunately only a certain 
percentage of the entire class) who, posing as the 
benefactor of beginners, finds his victims among 
precocious and restless young singers. 

Through his activity, the impatient student who 
possesses a voice and the possibility of making the 
enterprise pay, finds easy entrée into the pro- 
fessional field. After his natural endowments are 
fully exploited—in a couple of years or so—this 
young sappling usually breaks under the heavy 
burden he has carried without adequate prepara- 
tion and disappears, leaving no trace of his name. 

The despoiling of art by this type of manager 
has another outlet also in the fanatic woman who 
is affected by “the bug of singing,” and is ready 
to furnish the funds required to satisfy her vanity. 
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In this the manager is ably abetted by another 
deleterious member of the vocal field—the press 
agent. This peculiar intruder, whose prestige and 
importance is aimed and measured by the audacity 
of his inventions, has done more harm to art and 
the singers themselves than any other bad element. 
Through his misleading activities undignified and 
illegitimate press notices take the place of real 
achievements. ‘Trivial details of the private life 
of singers, fantastic events, engagements, divorces 
and even zoological idiosyncrasies are displayed as 
artistic qualifications for admiration and popular- 
ity. The singer, then, easily carried away by these 
vulgar stimulants, gradually discards the sacrifices 
entailed in the acquisition of worthwhile fame for 
illegitimate means. “What I need,” said a silly 
young woman to the writer some years ago, “is a 
press agent.” Time has proved that what she 
actually needed was to learn how to sing. Real 
merit, as a matter of fact, finds its way to the 
fore sooner or later, sometimes over night, as 
happened to some of the great singers; and ex- 
perience has always proven that singers must rely 
upon their own art, otherwise they fail, as in the 
case of this particular young lady, one of the thous- 
ands of victims of systems which serve only to 
drag Vocal Art down to further prostitution. 
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But how to deal with these misleading methods? 

There is a big power which could wipe them all 
away and restore the singing field to a dignified 
and healthy condition—the public. Unfortu- 
nately, though, the public is still in the infancy 
of its:education and is too ignorant and over- 
enthusiastic to be discriminating and severe; there- 
fore everyone can take advantage of its inexperi- 
ence and good faith. 

It is our impression that the solution of this 
problem should fall, then, into the hands of one 
prominent class of educators which actually has 
the power to help the public obtain the right 
sense of discrimination, and, at the same time, 
curb all deleterious elements; we refer to the 
critics. If the critics exercised the proper influ- 
ence on the public, educating its taste to the ap- 
preciation only of what is really artistic, beautiful 
and true, so that one need rely no longer on the 
versatility of the press agent, nor on the exhibi- 
tion of top notes to judge a singer, they could 
help the cause of art more than any other factor. 

Critics, however, who feel it incumbent upon 
them to make this their mission are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. These exceptions, indeed, de- 
serve the warmest tribute of admiration and 
praise; as for the others, it is unfortunate that, 
overlooking this important angle of their pro- 
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fession, they concern themselves either with dis- 
cussions of a technical character, which are of no 
real advantage to the public, or they confine their 
criticism to an optimistic chronicle of musical 
events. It is perhaps because not all critics are 
real critics; in certain cases they are merely news- 
paper writers, in some way acquainted with music. 
But it takes more than a certain knowledge of 
music to make a critic of competence and author- 
ity. It takes a fine artistic sense and an inborn 
critical instinct, combined with the psychological 
and musical knowledge entailed in discussing, with 
adequate understanding, the rendering of human 
emotions through the voice; moreover, an aus- 
tere and inborn judicial character combined with 
courage and a spirit of independence to deal in- 
flexibly with all violators of art; most of all, an 
open mind free from the bonds of tradition. 

_ Endowed with all these qualifications, he can 
be a real instructor for both the public and the 
professional class by educating the former to a 
sense of beauty and truth, pointing out what can 
elevate its taste to a higher and nobler under- 
standing of the Art of Song, and by telling singers 
the naked truth about their value from the stand- 
point of true art, without indulging in comments 
of a technical nature regarding their breath, tone 
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production, registers, or any such commonplaces 
as we read in some criticism. 

We say commonplaces because Vocal Art in it- 
self cannot be judged by technicalities; in fact no 
other art is. In analyzing and criticizing a piece 
of sculpture or a painting no such stress is laid 
on details of this kind, as, for instance, that the 
head is too small, the arms too long, or the legs 
too thin. The artist who has not yet mastered 
these fundamental elements of technic and pro- 
portion usually is not allowed to have his work 
exhibited. In the same way the singer, who has 
vocal shortcomings of fundamental nature, ought 
not to be allowed to exhibit his singing in public; 
he should be obliged to remain in the studio of his 
teacher and learn how to sing. 

Therefore, the critic, we feel, should rather 
concern himself with the education of the public, 
illustrating to his readers the intellectuality, sin- 
cerity and truthfulness in the rendering of the 
songs; and, in reference to the singér, seeing if 
Nature has really endowed him with the qualifica- 
tions which true Vocal Art demands, that is, not 
only with voice but with intelligence, artistic 
sense and musicianship. If he does not possess 
them, the critic must make no allowances for cir- 
cumstances outside of art, because the singer who 
is not ready and worthy of the attention of the 
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public should wait and study until he is properly 
equipped. Indeed, the critic will do him the great- 
est service by compelling him to do it. 

We insist on this subject because it is our opin- 
ion that the critic has the greatest power to de- 
fend the cause of Vocal Art if he would only fulfill 
his mission without compromising; but, to be 
truthful, except for the few outstanding person- 
alities, the others prefer to remain enthusiastic 
reporters indifferent to the important charge en- 
trusted to them. We can quote facts. 

Hundreds and hundreds of recitals given at 
present are nothing but an insult to art and the 
public. Critics, however, instead of being incensed 
by ‘such a waste of energy, time and money, pre-. 
fer to be generous and praise whatever is not so 
bad. False generosity indeed. 

Another instance is in the case of singers of 
repute who take advantage of their past fame 
to abuse the public. Although most of them can 
still produce some voice with tremendous effort, 
in general to go through their program they must 
resort to tricks which mar the beauty of the music 
and offend the dignity of art. It should be 
the duty of the critics to tell such singers—who 
in previous years had gained glory, popularity and 
financial success—to quit the field and keep the 
respect of the public. But most times a friendly 
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feeling or respect for traditions lays a heavy veil 
on truth, encouraging false pretensions rather than 
serving the cause of art and of the public. 


The task, however, of purifying the field of 
singing and of regenerating Vocal Art, in spite 
of all adverse circumstances, is not absolutely im- 
possible. It can still be carried out successfully, 
but it requires the codperation of all unprejudiced 
persons who love art for art’s sake, beginning with 
that class of teachers and singers, who realize that 
present conditions make it urgent to conceive new 
ideas and resort to new means which guarantee 
not ephemeral but substantial results. Students 
especially should look forward to a radical change 
of their vocal education, to new methods which can 
assure that their efforts and sacrifices be crowned 
with the proper accomplishments. 

For this reason we make an appeal to every 
member of the vocal field—all open-minded and 
progressive teachers, all intelligent and ambitious 
singers and students—hoping that it will not be 
in vain. Renouncing superficial aspirations, all 
should become an integral part of the campaign 
which we start in behalf of a reconstruction of 
this great branch of musical knowledge whose 
power has no limitations if not handicapped by 
ignorance or contaminated by commercialism. 
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With their codperation it may easily be proved 
that Vocal Art can be placed on a really high 
artistic plane, as well as on an efficient vocal basis, 
thus solving forever the perplexing problems 
affecting the singing field in the last half century. 
But we must repeat again that this codperation re- 
quires as an indispensable condition for results a4 
- receptive mental disposition during the investiga- 
tion of the remedies which we present for the 
regeneration of Vocal Art; more than anything, 
the discarding of all preconceived ideas, for only 
through an independent analysis of the suggestions 
involved in this reform can the right ground be 
prepared for final results. 

We insist, also, that we must remain faithful 
to the fundamental principle that in order to build 
a True Vocal Art permanently we must first 
destroy whatever stands in the way of its rebirth. 
And here is the creed which must govern the appli- 
cation of our program. 

We demand: 

Knowledge and ability on the part of teachers 
whose competence, if possible, should be recog- 
nized and endorsed by the Government through 
a compulsory course of study. 

Love for art, ideals and dignity in carrying 
out their profession, on the part of singers. 
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Ambition, patience and indefatigable work from 
students. 

To this we must add that the fulfillment of 
their great mission with. inflexibility of character 
and courage, if accorded by the critics, will be 
the most vital power for the success of this enter- 
prise. | 

Would these forces, combined, endeavor to 
carry out the regeneration of Vocal Art along 
the ideas outlined, nobody could doubt that the © 
day of its renaissance would soon be at hand; that 
day would mark the dawn of a new era for the 
singing field, the era of a True Vocal Art, 


CHAPTER II 
THE NEW VOCAL ART 


In “Jean Christophe,’ Romain Rolland, the 
distinguished French critic and brilliant writer on 
subjects of art, in discussing the singing of our 
time with specific reference to German singers, 
expresses himself as follows: 

“For most singers, the great thing in music is 
the volume of sound, just a musical noise. The 
pleasure of singing so potent in Germany, is in 
some sort a pleasure of vocal gymnastics. It is 
just a matter of being inflated with air and letting 
it go, vigorously and powerfully, for a long time 
together, and rythmically.” And by way of com- 
pliment he accords the singers of this class “a 
certificate of good health.” | 

No criticism could be more apropos, no sarcasm 
better suited to the singing of today, and not only 
in Germany, but all the world over. The great 
majority of singers certainly are giving the most 
striking evidence of complete absence of the true 


conception of art and of the knowledge of the ele- 
89 
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mentary laws governing human voice; and, al- 
though there is truth in the general impression 
that Latins have more natural endowments than 
Anglo-Saxons, in our estimation they do not use 
this privilege to better advantage. Gifted as they 
are with beautiful material—helped not a little 
by the natural and easy emission of their voice—_ 
their failure to approach a high standard of Vocal 
Art reveals negligence in equipping themselves 
with correct voice production and with the in- 
tellectual requirements involved for artistic sing- 
ing; therefore, they are all the more to be con- 
demned. 

We have heard hundreds of singers exhibiting 
their voices with no other concern than that of 
gaining the applause of the audience, no matter 
how; thousands of them fill the world, howling 
songs and operas with no more ideals and artistic 
conception than mere wind-pipes. Their presump- 
tion, however, in inflicting on the public their ap- 
palling inferiority, in the sacred name of art, is 
astonishing. 

It is time now for these people, on whom Na- 
ture has bestowed the rare gift of voice, to realize 
that what they do is not art; it is a regrettable 
waste of energy, used to no better purpose than 
furthering the degeneration of singing. If the 
privilege of being the legitimate exponents of such 
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a noble art is entrusted to them, we claim that 
they should be the first to seek and learn its true 
essence and cultivate its correct principles, that 
is, to free their minds as well as their voices from 
artificial and deleterious influences. 

Unfortunate as it may be, this deformed con- 
ception of Vocal Art seems a pathological hin- 
drance nowadays, affecting not only singers but 
the musical field in general. Everyone, more or 
less, is seeking supremacy through loudness and 
vulgarity, and, what is more deplorable, even some 
conductors have lowered their taste and the dig- 
nity of their art by yielding to the commonplace 
and sensational effects of inartistic singers. Truly 
it is an epoch of excitement and exaggeration for 
lack of mental and artistic control. 

This present condition, therefore, makes more 
impellent each day the pursuit of a remedy which 
can elevate Vocal Art from this low plane. It is 
up to the singers to raise the standard of their 
profession to a truer and more intellectual level 
by acquiring the artistic education needed to enable 
them to understand and carry out real art. 

But how to make them do it? 

The ‘solution of this problem has been the 
writer’s endeavor for many years, during which 
he never ceased, through close analysis and pa- 
tient study, to seek the causes of the present crisis 
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and the expedients which might reach the very 
origin of the disease, and thus cure it. Today, 
his conclusions, fortified by actual experience, 
show him that there is but one way to accomplish 
this task, and that is to build up a new Art of 
Song. This new form of art must be fundamen- 
tally respondent, as we said before, to the definite 
and basic principle that singing must first of all 
convey truth.* 


*To carry out this fundamental principle a sound and 
modern program, more suitable for the education of teachers 
and pupils to the true expression of human sentiments, 
must be adopted, the regeneration of Vocal Art being 
strictly dependent on a radical change in the source from 
which singing takes origin, that is, Voice Culture. 

A detailed illustration of this program we cannot give 
in this work, for the sake of brevity, but this subject has 
been accorded due importance in a previous book of ours, 
“Caruso’s Method of Voice Production and the Scientific 
Culture of the Voice,” where all reasons have been ad- 
vanced for the emergent necessity of rescuing Voice Cul- 
ture and the Art of Singing from their present collapse. 

Moreover, an accurate explanation of the fundamentals 
which establish truth as the mainspring of the psychology 
of singing, together with the natural functioning of the 
vocal organs as the essentials for correct voice production, 
may be found in the “Marafioti Method.” This method 
is a definite and practical system enabling pupils to apply 
the theories involved in the proper and efficient use of 
the voice through the rules of a new Voice Culture, 
founded strictly on scientific laws, and presented in a 
manner simple enough to reach any mentality. The 
“Marafioti Method” will be published a short time after this 
book, 
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Ruled by this principle the exploitation of Vocal 
Art will be essentially controlled by mental di- 
rection which will guarantee that the psychological 
contents of song be carried out with the spontaneous 
sincerity of the emotions, through the natural func- 
tioning of the vocal organs. In other words, this 
new Vocal Art will express all the events of our 
life just as we feel them, in the spontaneity and 
truthfulness of their intensity, leaving to musical 
rhythms to ornament and embellish them. 

The keynote of this conception which charac- 
terizes the essence of this new art implies, there- 
fore, primarily, that one must sing exclusively by 
a mental process materialized through the appli- 
cation of two fundamental principles intrinsically 
connected, one of psychological and the other of 
physiological nature. The first, the psychological, 
because it upholds truth as the standard of song, 
and the mind as the power for conveying it 
through vocal expressions, makes the word, which 
is the natural medium of expressing human 
thoughts and emotions, the leading factor in its 
exploitation. The second, by calling for a natural 
means of exploitation, establishes the imstinctive 
function and adjustments of the vocal organs as 
the sole condition for correct voice production. 

The creation of the phenomenon of singing, 
however, although in its essence preéminently 
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psychological, is physical in its structure, and is 
supported by concrete principles of acoustics and 
physiology, some of which are still ignored, others 
misinterpreted, most of them discarded or neg- 
lected. Still, their knowledge is the most im- 
pellent necessity because it makes it possible to 
study under full light the mechanism of the pro- 
duction of the human voice. Therefore, besides 
pointing out the psychological shortcomings of the 
Art of Song, we will make it our duty to dis- 
close the real meaning of these principles, to de- 
tect their misinterpretations and show their erro- 
neous application, for, as we said before, we firmly 
believe that in addition to destroying whatever ob- 
structs the march of Vocal Art toward progress, 
we must build—as far as our power permits us— 
by pointing out and illustrating the required means 
for the practical application of our ideas. 

Giuseppe Verdi, urged by the Italian minister 
of Public Instruction to bring his authority to bear 
on the regeneration of Vocal Art in Italy, and to 
suggest the best means for its accomplishment, in 
a letter, dated February, 1871, wrote, among other 
things, that he would not be interested in it unless 
it were carried out along the line of the follow- 
ing ideas: 

“Pel cantante vorrei; estesa conoscenza della 
musica; esercizii sull’’emissione della voce; studii 
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lunghissimi di solfeggio come in passato; esercizii 
di voce e parola con pronunzia chiara e perfetta. 
Poi senza che un maestro di perfezionamento gli 
insegnasse le affettazioni.del canto, vorrei che il 
giovine forte in musica a colla gola esercitata e 
pieghevole cantasse guidato solo dal proprio senti- 
mento. Non sarebbe un canto di scuola, ma d’ispi- 
razione. lL/artista sarebbe un’ ‘individualita’; 
sarebbe LUI 0, meglio ancora, sarebbe nel melo- 
dramma il personaggio che dovrebbe rappresen- 
tare. E? inutile il dire che questi studii musicali de- 
vono essere uniti a molta cultura letteraria . . .” 

This literally translated reads as follows: 

“For the singer I would like: a thorough knowl- 
edge of music, exercises on the emission of the 
voice, prolonged study of solfeggio, as in the past, 
exercises of voice and words with clear and per- 
fect pronunciation. Then, without having a 
teacher of perfect singing who would teach him 
the affectations of song, I would like the young 
student, fortified in music, and with his throat 
exercised and flexible, to sing guided only by his 
own sentiment. It would not be singing of any 
school, but of inspiration. The artist would be 
an individuality; WOULD BE HIMSELF, or 
still better, would be the personage which he 
should represent in the drama. It goes without 
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saying that these musical studies must be com- 
bined with much literary culture.” * 

In this document, handed down by such an 
authority as Verdi, we think there is enough val- 
uable information to establish irrefutably the real 
standards of a true and great Vocal Art. Would 
the vocal field accept his suggestions, there would 
be no necessity for further discussion. But alas, 
there are pedagogues who, no doubt, will find that 
Verdi failed to give any suggestions of a technical 
nature (not even a bit of advice for the use of 
the breath) and these pedants never will adapt 
themselves to such revolutionary ideas. 

For us, however, the realization that even 
in 1871 Verdi was preaching the true principles 
of Vocal Art, openly showing his dislike for tra- 
ditions, and flatly discarding the canto di scuola 
which, in other words, means Bel Canto, is more 
than encouragement to inflexibly pursue our task. 
The fact exists, and no one can deny that Verdi 
himself was the first to reject the teacher of 
perfect singing, who taught the affectations of song 
and all the technical and ornate style of the 
old music, while, on the contrary, he demanded 
of the singer individuality, mspiration, training 
in the production of the voice and of the word, 


*From “Copia lettere di Giuseppe Verdi,” edited by 
Gaetano Cesare, and Alessandro Luzio. 
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with clear and perfect pronunciation and much 
literary culture. ‘These, therefore, and no others 
are the sound principles of an intellectual and aris- 
tocratic art, all the more so because they are sug- 
gested by a genius who, having created the most 
human and appropriate music ever written for the 
voice, had to know something about the true con- 
ception of singing. And if objection be made that 
Verdi, in some passages of his early operas,—the 
first cycle of his music—was influenced, too, by 
traditions, allowing singers to indulge in some arti- 
ficial tonal effects, we say that even then his concep- 
tion of the art of singing was always based on deep 
human sense and truth. In fact, it was given full 
sway in his later operas, reaching the highest level 
of intellectual Vocal Art with “Aida,” “Otello” 
and “Falstaff,” with which operas he showed that 
even the ideas and taste of a genius can change and 
undergo a process of evolution and progress. 

Cannot the same evolution, then, take place 
in the musical field of our day? Must we remain 
eternally stagnant? 

Better late than never, but we think it is time 
to speak up and lay out a new course for the 
Art of Song. Even if it cannot be popularized 
at present, at least it will enable the progressive ele- 
ment of the field to acquire and practice the true 
principles of Vocal Art embodied in the makeup of 


~~ 
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a singer—individuality, inspiration and literary 
culture. 

The adoption of these principles, which implies 
that singing is dependent mostly upon a mental 
process, calls as a consequence for a radical change 
in the methods of existing Voice Culture, the 
prevailing systems of teaching which devote most 
of the attention and time to tone production and 
breathing power, drawing the students away from 
the conception that it is in the 4ram that the mes- 
sage of singing is created, Being completely aban- 
_doned. 

” The pupil must be taught primarily that it is 
the mind which originates the process of singing, 
the soul contributing the emotions. It is the mind 
which designates and directs the action of the 
vocal apparatus which instinctively obeys by auto- 
matic adjustments and not by voluntary coercion. 
The education of the mind, then, and of the soul 
to the highest impulses and noblest emotions of 
human psychology must be the prevailing feature 
of the new Voice Culture. It shall center the at- 
tention of the singer most essentially on the clear 
mental vision of the process which rules the emo- 
tions and the function of the vocal apparatus, 
making them respond spontaneously to the order 
prompted by the brain, just as the instantaneous 
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flash of the electric light responds to the pressure 
of the button generating the electric force. 

—— This wonderful mental power vitalizing the act 
of singing, however, is no different from all other 
impulses of the human brain which give life to the 
organs and generate the functioning processes of 
our system. As a matter of fact, we see with our 
mind through our eyes, we hear, walk, eat and taste 
with our mind through the different organs which 
automatically perform the function called for. 
We even digest with our mind, this function, in 
fact, being easily upset by circumstances of an 
emotional nature—like anger, disappointment—es- 
tablishing a mental disorder which affects the 
stomach. If the vocal organs could codrdinate 
efficiently and perform the act of singing free 
from the influence of the mind, that terror of 
stage-fright and spasmodic condition of the vocal 
apparatus, which hampers nervous singers in pro- 
ducing their voices, would never exist. 

~— ‘These are not mere conjectures; they are psy- 

chological conditions scientifically explained and 

confirmed by actual proof. The vocal apparatus, 
in fact, is such a weak power in itself that even 
emotions which have no direct relationship with 
the function of singing can entirely upset its mech- 
anism. Intense fear, a terrible spectacle, a sudden 
and unexpected event, any strong impression ca- 
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pable of producing a shock on the nerve centers 
ruling the vocal apparatus can bring about a vio- 
lent repercussion on the larynx, affecting the pro- 
duction of the voice. It is evident, then, that the 
vocal apparatus acts solely on the dictates of the 
mind, and cannot detach itself from its control, 
which is capable of increasing or minimizing its 
power, according to the thoughts or emotions it 
registers. }- 

Had Voice Culture adopted the method of train- 
ing the mind to visualize, with perfect control, 
the act of singing, and harmonize it with the 
psychological power of its meaning, it would have 
made the mechanism of voice production a spon- 
taneous means of expression subservient to its 
command, and it would have fashioned singers 
who would be cognizant of what they are doing, 
ready to resist any outside influences such as fear 
or self-consciousness. These shortcomings, in fact, 
are nothing but the result of mental weakness 
which brings about a state of chaos in the function 
of the vocal organs; and only proper mental train- 
ing can control them. 

But, unfortunately, most teachers are still 
mourning over the loss of traditions or are busy 
training the breathing power, and while they de- 
vote all of their time to speculating on the be- 
havior of the diaphragm or the vocal cords in 
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spinning the tone—the devils which they expect to 
cure through physical culture—the main. factor 
ruling the act of singing—the mind—is wholly 
condemned to fatal oblivion. 

Yet, as long as traditions and the muscles of 
the vocal apparatus are the principal concern of 
Voice Culture, we can assure the reader that the 
Art of Singing will remain at a level far below 
any other art or even any sport, which are all, toa 
lesser or greater degree, ruled by mental power. 
The piano or violin virtuoso, in fact, the dancer, 
the golf or tennis champion, anyone excelling in 
the field of art or sport through the medium of his 
hands or feet, does not display his skill merely by 
means of his muscles; behind his organs there is a 
clear design which rules every movement, and the 
mind directs it. 

The student or singer, then, whose concern 
is his vocal apparatus only, taking for granted that 
all he needs is an enduring throat and a pair of 
powerful lungs, misses the true conception of the 
wonderful process which rules the artistic gift 
with which Nature has endowed him—singing. 
He fails to realize the fact that back of his 
organs there is a supreme power which creates 
and controls all that is involved in the exploi- 
tation of singing; he fails to learn that the vital 
energy which gives spirit to each specific organic 
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function lies in certain determined centers of 
the brain. The more these centers are devel- 
oped, the greater and more prominent the degree 
of dynamic power they radiate. Without this 
central focus of mental radiation, in the case of 
the human voice, the most wonderful throats and 
the most powerful lungs amount to nothing, for, 
by themselves, they are unable to produce that 
balanced and harmonic function which guaran- 
tees correct singing. 

The act of singing, therefore, must be fun- 
damentally constructed on a correct mental con- 
ception, embracing primarily the proper visual- 
ization of the contents of song in conformity with 
the principle of the expression of the truth; then 
by the natural action of the vocal organs for the 
adequate production of the words which serve as 
the means for expressing truth; finally, by the 
accurate execution of the musical rhythms which 
embellish the contents, giving its musical charac- 
teristics. The vocal organs are like soldiers obey- 
ing orders; the mind is the supreme ruler who 
dictates the orders. On their correct execution 
depend the proper results. But just as the sol- 
diers must be well trained in order to properly 
understand and carry out the orders, so must the 
vocal organs be trained. Their subservience is 
a guarantee for their correct adjustment and ac- 
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tion, establishing the perfect relationship between 
the mind and the vocal apparatus. 

This conception of singing, while it greatly 
lowers the importance of the vocal organs as the 
leading element in the formation of voice, up- 
holds the power of the brain as the magic ruler 
of the great vocal endowment which places the 
human voice above that of all living beings. 
Even the production of tones, pitches, the articu- 
lation of voice, the formation of the word, are 
all attributes which, although performed by the 
vocal organs, take origin in and are controlled 
exclusively by the mind. All of this completely 
upsets the existing theory and practice of Vocal 
Art and Voice Culture which are absorbed in solv- 
ing the muscular technicalities involved in tone 
production, belonging rather to physical culture 
than to an intellectual art. 

There are old suggestions applied by the gen- 
erality at present which plainly show how far we 
are from a sound and appropriate conception of 
Vocal Art. In a book of late publication, certain 
recommendations are given, labeled as precepts 
and ideas of the old school, which it is hard to 
believe are still spoken of in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Here are a few excerpts: 

“Let the pupil stand erect in the position of 
a soldier on dress parade, take a deep breath and 
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attack the first tone without letting the ribs fall. 

“Inhale from the collar bone downwards. 

‘Shape your mouth in a slight smile, its nat- 
ural easy position.” 

Now we ask, can we take this nonsense se- 
riously? Suppose that the singer who has acquired 
such habits during his training—as that of stand- 
ing in the position of a soldier on dress parade, 
and always shaping his mouth in a slight smile— 
is a baritone and has to interpret “Rigoletto.” In 
an opera whose dramatic power and subtle char- 
acter requires such marked freedom of mind and 
elasticity of movement, how can his singing con- 
vey any truthfulness and artistry if he has to 
carry out the above-mentioned rules, more suited 
to a mannequin than to a human being? 

Likewise, if it happens that the singer educated 
by such methods is a tenor, and has to perform 
the third act of “La Forza del Destino,” lying 
on a stretcher for an entire long scene, while 
singing the most touching music of the opera, 
how can he do it if he is prevented from standing 
like a soldier? Yet, we remember, Caruso, who 
was not acquainted with these precious precepts, 
did it, lying very comfortably, and in no other in- 
stance could he surpass himself in his divine sing- 
ing. By association of ideas this recalls to mind an 
incident worth mentioning. 
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One night the great tenor had to sing the réle 
of this opera with a new baritone, one of those 
singers who were well instructed in standing like 
a soldier and in taking a deep breath before the 
attack of the first tone, etc. The beautiful duet, 
“Solenne in quest? ora giurarmi dovete” was mis- 
erably marred by the shouting of the baritone 
although, before starting, he scrupulously applied 
the precepts of his teacher. When the act was 
over, Caruso invited the baritone into his dressing 
room and, contrary to his habit—he was the most 
tolerant and good-hearted fellow artist—in an 
amicable spirit said to him, “Tell me, why did you 
shout so much in the duet; would it not have been 
better to sing your words for their meaning, very 
simply and naturally, according to the music?” 

This incident was referred to us a few moments 
later by Caruso himself and we could not help 
realizing what a great truth he had spoken to 
his comrade. However, we thought that what 
Caruso had said to the baritone was not enough. 
When a singer must center his mind on the technic 
of his singing, the breath, the attack of the tones 
without letting the ribs fall, and the like, he cer- 
tainly cannot think about or see those points of 
Vocal Art which stand above an athletic exhibition. 

While this is the actual condition of the vocal 
field, in certain quarters the demagogues shiver 
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at the sound of two devastating words “radical 
reform.” We would willingly justify this feel- 
ing had we not the misfortune of reading or hear- 
ing, in addition to the above mentioned precepts, 
other dictates which aim at governing the singing 
art of today. 

The fundamental one, of a general character, 
given in this same book of recent publication, is 
that “our mission is to #mprove and not to reform 
present conditions. To assume the position of 
saviors of the Art of Singing,” its author says, 
“would be ridiculous; we must not try to discover 
anything, being contented only to improve what 
we have, because, if we attempt to do so we may 
never even discover anything as important as the 
things already discovered.” 

This sound and convenient advice must make 
our generation very content indeed, and look upon 
the researchers of the past who discovered some- 
thing for our benefit as real fools! 

Yet if this great precept had been adopted in 
every science and art it would have assured us the 
enjoyment of the most complete and peaceful igno- 
rance. When medicine was in the hands of sor- 
cerers, barbers and flebotomists, if men of science 
had felt that their mission was merely to improve 
the methods of these ignoramuses, instead of 
searching for a new means to radically change their 
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practices, they would perhaps have improved the 
process of preparing snake’s fat, powdered lizards 
or of bleeding patients, but the fruit of the ge- 
nius of Pasteur and the other scientists who fol- 
lowed him in creating that science which 
revolutionized the fundamentals of medicine, 
putting it on an actual scientific basis—we speak 
of bacteriology—would never have existed. Was 
Pasteur’s mission ridiculous, then? And poor 
Leonardo da Vinci, the superman, who foresaw 
everything centuries in advance, and left no dis- 
covery unattempted, was he, too, a fool when 
he enlightened the world in scientific problems 
some of which, like the flying machine, had to 
await the progress of four hundred years to be 
applied? * 

Let us ignore these ideas, then, and build upa 


* Many other ideas as illuminating as the above men- 
tioned, which would have condemned singing eternally to 
its prehistoric stage, are imparted by this author to protect 
the vocal field from any reform and keep at bay the so- 
called revolutionary element which is bent on investigating 
voice; but of what use would it be to the reader to be 
informed for instance, that he—the author who has the 
boldness to object to reforms and discoveries—has himself 
discovered the “liver voice, the stomach voice, the consti- 
pated voice” and many other amusing things on this order? 

Since it is our duty to direct the reader’s mind to some- 
thing worthy of a true Vocal Art and far bigger, stronger 
and nobler than banalities of such a nature, we willingly 
drop the subject. 
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new Vocal Art with the support of a radical reform 
of Voice Culture carried out along the same gen- 
eral plan which discards all traditions breeding 
unprogressive ideas and methods. Of these the 
most detrimental is the concern about the tone and 
the breath. These two technicalities of voice pro- 
duction are holding the singing field within an iron 
ring, constituting the actual obsession of the vocal 
studios and stage of today. Teachers, singers, and, 
much to our regret, even some critics, cannot see 
any farther or higher than the diaphragm and the 
vocal cords, the middle, the low and the high regis- 
ter. The result is that most of our present schools 
of singing look like steam factories running at 
high speed to build up tonemakers and bombastic 
howlers; and when these athletic vocal champions 
enter the professional field, they naturally cannot 
help increasing to a greater degree of degenera- 
tion the already desperate condition of the Art 
of Song. 

At the roots of singing we must enthrone human 
sensé, in its intrinsic context—thoughts and truth; 
in its esthetic form—expression. Both of these 
psychological and emotional factors must be car- 
ried out by the perfect utterance of the word be- 
cause we must not forget that voice, originally, 
before becoming song, was merely an expression 
of words, which was beautiful because it conveyed 
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the sincerity of human emotions in a true and 
spontaneous form. We cannot, therefore, dis- 
associate two fundamental forces—the truth and 
the word—in the musical message of human psy- 
chology which we call singing. 

Let the singing school, then, be the gymnasium 
of mental work for developing the brain rather 
than the lungs and intercostal muscles. Let the 
opera houses and concert halls be temples of high 
and intellectual gatherings for the glorification of 

‘an aristocratic and uncontaminated Art of Song. 

This is the goal New Vocal Art aims to attain 
and will, if granted the codperation of all musical 
people interested in the high mission and life of 
this great branch of knowledge and spiritual ele- 
vation. 


CHAPTER IIL 


TRUE CANTO, NOT BEL CANTO, IN THE NEW 
VOCAL ART 


THERE is a universal cry: Singing has degen- 
erated from its glorious past: Vocal Art is lost 
because modern music has killed the beauty of 
Bel Canto. 

The concern for the collapse of Vocal Art is, 
as we have already said, more than legitimate, 
but we venture a question: is this precisely the 
cause responsible for such a condition? Is Vocal 
Art lost because the singing of modern music has 
deformed the beauty of Bel Canto or, rather, 
because Bel Canto itself has failed to meet the 
exigencies created by the evolution of modern 
psychology, which by stimulating new aspira- 
tions, inspired new forms of music calling for 
new means of expression? In other words, is the 
disquieting status of the Art of Song the conse- 
quence of lost rules of Bel Caro, or is it not rather 
the result of the impotence of this method to re- 


spond to a task superior to its intrinsic power, that 
60 
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of giving an adequate interpretation to modern 
music? 

This is the important point demanding ample 
and profitable elucidation, not only in behalf of 
the history of Vocal Art, but for the practical 
purpose of freeing the vocal field from the deadly 
bonds of tradition. 

Such questions may give rise to the impression 
that we wish to attack Bel Canto for some precon- 
ceived idea. To be truthful, this is not our in- 
tention. Bel Canto, in the singing of the past, 
and for the music of its epoch, was irrefutably 
of inestimable value, for it created, with beauty 
and style, all the effects demanded by that music. 
And we grant that, although the taste of the 
public today is changing to some extent, such 
effects are still a source of delight to many when 
well carried out in the operas of the romantic 
period. But, when this method is discussed at 
the level of a high form of art, in its relation to 
modern music, we maintain that its value is mis- 
judged and overestimated. 

As a matter of fact, strictly speaking, even at 
the zenith of its glory Bel Canto could not have 
been considered a high form of art, because also 
the music of that period, although filled with beau- 
tiful and inspired melodies, was not at the su- 
preme level of a pure art. The outstanding 
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characteristics of Bel Canto, therefore, dealing 
with technical effects rather than the psychological 
contents of song, could not at any time assume 
the form of an interpretative art of intellectual 
nature, being directed more to the delight of the 
ears than to the interest and impressiveness of the 
mind and soul. 

A true intellectual Vocal Art did not really ex- 
ist until recent years when a few pioneers—rare 
singers of superior instinct and education—gave 
singing a truer and higher sense of interpretation. 
Before, for reasons related first to the style of 
the music, which did not require particularly lofty 
ideals for its interpretation, and second to the 
fact that singing was, for the most part, in the 
hands of very mediocre persons without literary 
education and psychological development, the art 
of song could not give vent to its true exploita- 
tion. 

In Europe, and Italy especially, until recently, 
the profession of singer was held in low esteem 
and was seldom, if ever, pursued by those of 
standing and education. No blame, however, 
should revert to the singers, as many of them, 
in spite of their humble origin, elevated them- 
selves to the level of the demands of their day, 
and gave a noble account of themselves. At pres- 
ent, of course, conditions are undergoing a radical 
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change, and we begin to have students and singers 
of an elevated class, with good education, and 
sometimes even with remarkable culture. These 
circumstances, associated with the evolution of 
music, explain why it is only in recent years that 
a nobler form of art, with a higher meaning 
based on a more intellectual ground, could be en- 
gendered. 

What are the actual causes, then, of the de- 
terioration of Bel Canto? ; 

In our estimation, its collapse is largely of an 
atrophic nature, the result of its natural decay. 
In other words, we do not consider Bel Canto the 
victim of modern music and of bad singing, as 
is generally claimed; the cause of its timely death 
lies in its failure to keep in step—in spirit and 
form—with the evolution of vocal music. 

The complex structure of modern compositions, 
in fact, presented difficulties which compelled 
singers to resort to effort in coping with them; 
and this not only proved unsuccessful, but has- 
tened the gradual deterioration of Bel Canto. 

The same thing is true of Bel Canto as of an 
organ which, when unable to produce the energy 
required for an efficient function, resorts to effort 
which undermines its power and gradually causes 
its loss of vitality. 

This, and no other cause, brought about the 
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gradual derangement of this method, and com- 
pelled singers to discard it little by little, the de- 
termining factor remaining the evolution of music 
with its radical changes in vocal expression which 
made Bel Canto decidedly antiquated. 

This style of singing, however, as the name— 
Bel Canto—implies, was created mainly for the 
purpose of conveying beautiful tones. Now, we 
grant that in the romantic age of our forefathers, 
when life was more of an arcadic and sentimental 
nature, and emotions were of a lighter character, 
that was perfectly in harmony with the demands 
of the public. Music was carried out accordingly, 
and even tragic events were portrayed with melo- 
dies whose rhythm and beauty of tone were taken 
more to heart than the psychological expression 
that the meaning of the words meant to convey. 
Therefore, Bel Canto naturally provided the best 
means of expression. But in the radical change 
which the human soul has undergone in the 
last forty years, there was little room for senti- 
ments and expressions of such a light nature, — 
deeper and more intense emotions having taken 
their place. 

Now, if the mission of song is to convey human 
emotions and thoughts, in our generation, these do 
not always call for beautiful singing. Indeed, 
we donot conceive life as made up only of pleas- 
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ing thoughts and feelings, emotions of all degrees 
which are in evident contrast with beauty taking 
hold of us in the human struggle for existence. 
Art is life. It must express, then, all the emo- 
tions that life entails—hatred, horror, fear, jeal- 
ousy, egotism, inclusive—in a true and effective 
manner, so as to reach the mind and soul, leaving 
the delight of the ear as a complementary asset. 
Would it not be incongruous to sing beautifully, 
“T hate you,” “You disgust me”? 

~ Modern music, growing along the line of this 
conception, has directed its path toward the por- 
trayal of true sentiment, disregarding the techni- 
cal effects which, in the old style of music, served 
as the conventional resources for the applause of 
the audience. In Wagnerian operas, in fact, as 
well as in contemporary works, for instance, 
“TAmore dei Tre Re”—the masterpiece of mod- 
ern operatic music—no chance is given to offend 
the dignity of the performance by applause dur- 
ing the act. The public must wait until the end 
of each act to express its delight. 

In works of this kind, even the most enthusiastic 
worshipper of Bel Canto could not help admitting 
that beautiful singing is not the most appropriate 
means for depicting all the psychological emo- 
tions which are intrinsically embodied both in the 
style of the music and in the contents of the words. 
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The singing in which this psychological power is 
missing is, in fact, a false and superficial expres- 
sion, ill-suited to an intellectual form of art; and 
the singer who substitutes artificial effects for the 
true expression of his emotions certainly disregards 
the fundamental principle governing every art. 
Artifice never can portray truth; and in Vocal 
Art, when carried to exaggeration, serves only to 
make of it a silly display of mechanical man- 
nerisms. 

What kind of truth, in fact, can the baritone 
who is portraying the betrayed husband or the 
rejected lover convey with Bel Canto? Or the 
contralto who is usually spurned by her rival, the 
soprano; or the basso who is playing the réle of 
villain of the situation? These characters can no 
longer be made effective through Bel Canto. Per- 
haps there is still room for this style of singing 
in the rdles of the lyric tenor and the coloratura 
soprano in the old operas where the former tells 
his love to the prima donna, with the most florid 
phrases, and the latter enters into a competition 
of trills and picchetati with the flute of the or- 
chestra to reciprocate it. But even then, under 
the light of discrimination, the sense of truth is 
offended and the mission of Vocal Art, to educate 
the mind and soul to a true and intellectual under- 
standing of music, is betrayed. 
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Let us shake off prejudices, then, and value 
Bel Canto in the light of real art; and if the ob- 
jection is raised that the evolution of music is not 
universally approved, because its change from the 
melodic and popular style of the romantic period 
spells disaster for many, we must admit that this 
fact exists and is only logical. The masses are 
always the last to recognize and absorb new ideas 
and systems. For advanced minds the advent of 
Wagner, who evolved the expression of human 
emotions into forms of music more truthful and 
vital, marked the healthy reaction from the vocal 
music imbued with artificiality and mannerism. 
This reaction was recognized, in fact, from the © 
beginning, and was followed in its principle, if 
not in the same form, by all the great musicians 
from Verdi and Bizet to the first exponents of 
modern operatic music—Mascagni, Massenet, Puc- 
cini, together with the very modern, Debussy, 
Strauss, Montemezzi and the youngest Italian 
school. 

Its triumphant march struck the inevitable blow 
at the destiny of Bel Canto which, after its in- 
effectual attempt to face the evolution of music, 
gradually lost its sway through the failure of its 
last surviving champions who struggled in vain 
to adapt the old school of singing to modern com- 
positions. Then came the general complaint that 
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Bel Canto was lost because traditions were be- 
trayed; that there were no more good voices, no 
ambition; that Bel Canto could never more exist 
because it is too difficult an art for the singers 
of the present: all obviously unfounded allega- 
tions. 

Bel Canto, it is true, is a lost art, but how have 
traditions betrayed it? On the contrary, they have 
been the only concern and boast of every singing 
teacher who, in the sanctuary of his studio, has 
assumed their sacred custody. Can it not rather 
be that we really do not know what these tradi- 
tions are? We like to repeat the word traditions 
because it sounds like something great, but what 
traditions are, by what scientific principles they are 
supported, in what manner they have been handed 
down, are all questions that have as yet remained 
unanswered. 

We feel no reluctance in stating that we have 
read the most absurd and contradictory informa- 
tion and statements about singing in books of so- 
called celebrities and voice experts of the past, 
whose names, out of respect to their memory, we 
prefer not to disclose. Yet, even scientific men 
who wrote on voice in later days, themselves faith- 
ful to traditions, felt it a sacred duty not to touch 
the gods and investigate their ideas. And these, 
after all, were nothing more than mere impressions 
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and personal deductions with most of which no 
student of the human voice can help disagreeing 
on the ground that they are based on nothing defi- 
nite, tangible or substantial, and therefore can be 
supported by no scientific elucidation; no princi- 
ples, no concrete truths from which rules could 
be deduced and standardized. On the contrary, 
all kinds of imaginary and arbitrary theories in the 
name of Bel Canto have become the formidable 
weapon of the ignorant outsiders of the realm of 
song who, in the last few years, even dared to 
defy earnest researchers of truth and knowledge 
about the human voice. 

Beautiful voices? They exist now as they did 
in the past, and will continue to exist as long as 
humanity endures. Asa matter of fact there are 
more beautiful voices now, contributed by the en- 
tire world—especially by the hundred and twelve 
millions of people in this young nation, the United 
States—than in the Bel Canto epoch when they 
were an almost. exclusive product of the poor 
classes of Latin races, particularly the Italian. 

Ambition? It exists to a greater degree now 
than heretofore. Modern education and cul- 
ture, which is general and compulsory, have de- 
veloped intelligence and new aspirations among 
the masses, opening the road of musical art to 
everybody. 
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Why, then, is it not possible to have as many 
Bel Canto singers now, or even more than in for- 
mer times? Were the old singers endowed with 
superhuman gifts or secrets which have disap- 
peared with them, or has the law of progress 
changed to one of regress? Not as far as actual 
experience has shown us. ‘The reason for this 
lack of good singers must be attributed to other 
causes, far different in nature from lost traditions 
and dearth of voices, as we will attempt to dem- 
onstrate. 

To begin with, the great exemplars of the school 
of Bel Canto have not been as numerous as is 
commonly believed. If we place in a special class 
those natural phenomena like Mario, Patti, Caruso, 
who belong to all epochs, because they are not 
the product of any school but Nature, who occa- 
sionally bestows prodigies upon mankind, the ex- 
emplars of Bel Canto come down to a rather lim- 
ited number, considering the many years of its 
reign. And we would not put these prodigies in 
— the class of exponents of Bel Canto, years and years 
of training being required to attain the proper 
technic needed to make a singer perfect, which in 
their case, could not have been done because they 
entered the field of singing too young to have been 
able to devote enough time to acquire a mature 
mastery of technical nature. In addition to these 
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prodigies, if we glance at a list of the greatest 
celebrities of present and past generations, taking 
into consideration their ages, we cannot help com- 
ing to the conclusion that they were a natural 
product, also, and not the result of long study 
and training. Adelina Patti was already famous 
at the age of sixteen, Schumann-Heink made her 
début at the age of fifteen, Lilli Lehmann at seven- 
teen, Jenny Lind at eighteen, Pauline Lucca at. 
eighteen, Emma Calvé at nineteen, Emmy Des- 
tinn at twenty, Geraldine Farrar at nineteen, and 
among men, Caruso, at less than twenty-one; Ta- 
magno at twenty-two, Chaliapin at seventeen in 
comic opera, nineteen in grand opera; Battistini 
at twenty-one, Lablache at eighteen, Rubini at 
nineteen, Victor Maurel at sixteen, Titta Ruffo 
around twenty, Giuseppe de Luca at twenty- 
two. 

Now, who can call these artists exponents of 
Bel Canto if they did not even have the time to 
become acquainted with the elaborated adjustments 
of the throat required to produce the so-called - 
florid singing? They were merely the product 
of Nature and their own intelligence, whom 
teachers of Bel Canto had no time to contaminate 
and corrupt. 

Therefore, owing to the time involved in the 
acquisition of the necessary technic, the singers of 
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Bel Canto, in fact, were very few, and only stu- 
dents endowed with very beautiful voices which 
guaranteed success were initiated into a career of 
singing. These students, greatly helped by the 
Italian language, the environment, musical tradi- 
tions, hereditary disposition—the natural gift for 
song of the Italian race—in an epoch in which 
singing was made up of melodies of an easy na- 
ture, already knew how to sing, although in popu- 
lar form, when they were accepted as pupils by 
the celebrated masters. The task of the masters, 
then, in reality, was to add the technical finish. 
After patient training for six or seven years in 
the perfection of an easy voice production and 
tonal effects, they emerged finished singers. 

Thus the melodious, easily memorized music 
of composers like Rossini, Bellini and Donizzetti, 
and the assistance of the singing masters, enabled 
them to learn to perfection the technical finesse 
of Bel Canto, though very often their singing — 
leaned to artifice. From these pupils arose the 
limited celebrities that the famous school of Bel 
Canto created. 

Some of these celebrities oftentimes took the 
liberty, in their singing, of adding to the original 
music some technical ingredients of their own mak- 
ing which, although effective and pleasing to the 
ear, were in truth a display of vulgar taste, often 
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- marring the sincerity of the music and corrupting 
its purity with that mannerism and affectation 
which started the decadence of Bel Canto. From 
them we inherited the personal contributions and 
secrets which were later accounted as the rules of 
that school. In the light of discrimination, how- 
ever, these could not be recognized as the standards 
of a great art, for no sound principles support 
them, being only an artificial form of florid sing- 
ing. The conception of an art calling for the 
individuality of the singer, for psychological in- 
terpretation of the operatic characters, remained 
an almost negative qualification in the singing of 
that epoch; and there lies its great deficiency when 
compared with true Vocal Art. 

However, we must admit that if Bel Canto 
had really been left in its simple form, although 
not a deep form of art it would have been of a 
great acoustic pleasure, most commendable in the 
music of that time. But dad taste corrupted its . 
grace and beauty; singers exaggerated its ornamen- 
tal qualities, and in trying to improve it made it 
most artificial. Poor conception! What is in- 
trinsically beautiful cannot be improved by artifice. 
The embellishments to which a beautiful woman 
resorts to add to her natural beauty, most often 
mar its purity. Yes, the beauty which Nature 
confers cannot be surpassed by the human hand. 
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The splendor and magnificence of a majestic sun- 
rise on the bay of Naples cannot even be ap- 
proached by painters of genius who have tried to 
reproduce it on their canvases. 

We had the good fortune to have heard two 
great singers of the old school, the last champions 
of Bel Canto worth mentioning to illustrate the 
real merit of this school, especially in its adapta- 
tion to modern music. These were Masini and 
Stagno—both tenors. Masini was the most effect- 
ive exponent of Bel Canto as far back as we can 
remember. Endowed with a very beautiful voice 
of rare quality he could sing any opera of the - 
old style, reaching the highest degree of perfec- 
tion with his impeccable technic, beautiful modula- 
tions and tonal effects. But in operas of modern 
character, of a realistic nature, he could not rise 
to the same level of effectiveness, his singing 
plainly showing that he was unable to detach him- 
self from the technical influence of the old school, 
which he strove in vain to adapt to operas where 
the words and their significance have more value 
than tonal effects. He was first and foremost 
a virtuoso, in spite of his intentions. | 

Stagno, less gifted but more alert in absorbing 
modern ideas, evolved his singing more toward 
a modern conception of Vocal Art, waiving Bel 
Canto in operas where he felt that his individual 
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emotions and sense of interpretation should re- 
place traditions and conventionalities. He was 
more what we would call a transitional type of 
singer; consequently, he achieved a very remark- 
able success in a larger field, in spite of the fact 
that his vocal endowment could not compare with 
Masini’s flute-like voice. While the latter could 
be divine in his interpretations, for instance, of 
“Somnambula,” “Favorita,” and “Pearlfishers,” 
we remember him far below his standard in “‘Ca- 
valleria Rusticana,” the operas of popular fanati- 
cism at that time. From an authoritative source 
we recently learned, however, that when we heard 
him he was almost at the end of his career; there- 
fore, we willingly make some reservation in our 
judgment. 

Stagno, at any rate, we remember, could sing 
“Cavalleria” one night, raising the greatest of en- 
thusiasm, and the “Barber of Seville” the follow- 
ing night, with equal success. And that was when 
he was more than fifty years old. At the bottom, 
however, both these great singers, like their prede- 
cessors, remained victims of the conflict of their 
repertoire, the old demanding more virtuosity than 
true art, and the new one, already deeply affected 
by modern musical evolution, calling for truth in 
singing. This is evidence that schools and tra- 
ditions by themselves did not create great singers, 
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great art demanding most essentially intelligence 
and individuality, and for that we must thank 
Nature alone. 

Owing to the present condition of Vocal Art 
and the evolution of music, these two endowments, 
intelligence and individuality, have become more 
important than ever. The few singers, in fact, 
who have modernized themselves, relinquishing 
old ideas, are becoming the progressive pioneers 
of that class of artists who will make their art the 
expression of what they really feel and what their 
mentality prompts. Predominant among them 
was Enrico Caruso. 

We have heard dozens of worshippers of Bel 
Canto say how divine the singing of this tenor 
was. But, evidently, they did not see that Caruso 
was not at all a Bel Canto singer. On the con- 
trary, he was perhaps the first among the great 
singers to discard Bel Canto, although not inten- 
tionally. Being a tenor, it was more difficult for 
him to rebel against methods and traditions, yet, 
he, more than any other singer of his type, in- 
stinctively and unconsciously made himself the 
most prominent exponent of True Canto, giving 
his soul in his singing and not the technical ar- 
tistry of Bel Canto, which he left as a complemen- 
tary codperator. That is why his singing was 
divine. The true expression of his emotions, in 
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fact, which completely overshadowed his technic, 
did not deprive his singing, though, of that beauty 
which no other throat ever produced. ‘He prac- 
tically refused,” as we said in “Caruso’s Method 
of Voice Production,” “to bend toward the tra- 
ditional temptation of making the words slaves 
to the tone, singing his words for themselves—for 
their significance—feeling and meaning them. 
Hence the pathos of his, voice, and his superb 
enunciation, which made the audience understand 
and feel every word he was singing, added much 
to his superior standing when compared with other 
singers.” 

Today, whoever analyzes the singing of the 
living giant of the operatic and concert stage, 
Feodor Chaliapin, can clearly see that he has raised 
Vocal Art to the highest standards of intellec- 
tuality and truthfulness; and certainly he did not 
do it by depending on his Bel Canto. Even in 
operas of the old style, like “Don Carlos,” he has 
succeeded in injecting into the veins of the old 
melodies a sense of vocal interpretation which is 
absolutely modern, and gives the music new life. 
We claim, in fact, that his art excels in this opera 
more than in any other just because, discarding all 
traditions, he elevates it, with his fine sense of 
interpretation, to a true expression of the human 
feelings embodied in the réle. 


4 
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The same, perhaps, may be said of the late 
Jean de Reszke, whom we never had the good for- 
tune to hear, but who, according to general opin- 
ion, was another very great figure on the operatic 
stage. On authoritative report, we have learned 
that his exquisite sense of interpretation, individ- 
uality and depth of sentiment, rather than his 
voice, gained for him the most prominent place 
in his time. But here we must emphasize that 
before these great artists another pioneer of truth 
in singing existed, and that was the famous bari- 
tone, Victor Maurel, who was perhaps the earliest 
to speak the first word of this new art. 

However, we ask, “Where does Bel Canto ex- 
ist now?” 

A friend of ours, an expert on musical matters, 
in raising objection to our radical ideas on the 
old school of singing, called our attention to the 
importance of Bel Canto in some operas and con- 
cert and oratorio music of the old florid and ornate 
style, and, furthermore, to the fact that there are 
compositions of good musicians who discard the 
words, treating the voice like an instrument. 

We agree entirely with the first objection, as 
we do not discard Bel Canto in music of that 
style, either in operas, as we said before, or in 
concert or oratorio music; we only claim that both 
the music and the style of singing of that period 
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are not as well suited to the psychology of modern 
times as they were then. In reference to the second 
objection, that of musicians treating the human 
voice as an instrument, we do not consider as 
first-class vocal compositions those which discard 
the power and depth of the contents of the words, 
using the voice as a mere tone-producer. Just as 
a composition for trombone, no matter how beauti- | 
ful, cannot compare with a beautiful one for cello, 
violin or piano, because there are certain short- 
comings in the nature of the instrument, in the 
game way, if we treat the human voice as an in- 
strument, it has certain deficiencies which make 
it fall short in comparison with the human voice 
as voice. Besides, is it possible that the human 
voice, the highest musical means of expression, 
should convey nothing higher or nobler than what 
the tones of a clarinet or a flute can convey? The 
words of the famous Eva Tetrazzini, the incom- 
parable dramatic soprano,* almost spoken in cer- 
tain passages of “La Gioconda,” raised that opera 
to a standard which has never been approached 
by any other soprano following only the melodic 
line and character of the opera, an interpretation 
which detracts from the dramatic and intense 
power of that opera. 


* The sister of Luisa Tetrazzini the coloratura soprano, 
and far superior to her. 
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Who are, at any rate, the great exponents of 
this school of singing at present who can make 
us change our mind? After Bonci, the most ex- 
cellent champion of this method, Bel Canto prac- 
tically disappeared. There is a young tenor who 
attempts to give us, fortunately not always, a 
generous dose of it, but ina mediocre form. This 
tenor, who in truth, has a very beautiful voice, 
insists on crying, with his Bel Canto, even “La 
donna é mobile,” which is incongruous. Would 
he be content to sing simply and naturally he 
would become a really great singer, perhaps the 
greatest. We hope he will. 

Outside of these unsuccessful attempts, how- 
ever, we do not know where Bel Canto is hidden. 
Shall we offend its traditional reputation by look- 
ing for it in the many so-called Bel Canto studios, 
schools, trios, choral societies, or music clubs 
where the unlucky experience of hearing singing 
just once is enough to justify all doubt that it 
ever existed? Or, shall we take seriously, as an 
exhibition of Bel Canto, the fireworks and cadenzas 
still displayed by some tiresome coloratura so- 
pranos, or the throaty affectations of that feminine 
type of lyric tenor, who offends good taste with 
his commonplace mannerism and cheap modula- 
tions, all for the purpose of pleasing the ears of 
a sentimental public? In temples of art, however, 
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where advanced music lovers assemble for intel- 
lectual entertainment, these false idols are rapidly 
losing their foothold, to the exasperation of the 
worshippers of Bel Canto who still delight in. 
having their eardrums tickled by overdressed 
sounds. 

The result of this analysis of the actual merit 
and intrinsic importance of Bel Canto in our time 
forces us to the conclusion, then, that it is not 
singers of this technical form of art that are 
needed, but modern singers with mentality, indi- 
viduality and knowledge, with perfect command of 
an art of song founded on genuine ideals. These 
ideals are embodied in the high conception that 
the expression of human emotions can be accu- 
rately rendered only by True Canto. Yes, True 
Canto as the substitute for Bel Canto is the only 
remedy for the actual regeneration of the art of 
singing. 

Within the last fifty years a new psychology, 
as we said before, much different from that which 
governed our forefathers, has taken a foothold, 
and has influenced radically not only music, but 
every other art as well. This point must not be 
overlooked. What our ancestors considered won- 
derful and powerful, for example, in dramatic 
art, is to us oftentimes inadequate, if not gro- 
tesque. The humor that could amuse the public 
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of fifty years ago, as a rule makes us uncomfort- 
able, and incites us to judge our forefathers as 
children. Evidently old forms of expression are 
outside the spirit of our time, our education and 
culture. The same thing in music. ‘There are 
operas, melodies and cantilenas which in the past 
could move the listeners to tears, but which to 
most of us sound rather banal and insignificant. 
It is a question of the evolution of spirit and 
mind; it is the vital power and onward course of 
humanity toward progress, which no traditions, 
fanaticism, nor ignorance can arrest. 

The singing which, in the music of previous 
generations, seemed the perfection of Vocal Art, 
nowadays is most often nothing but vocal manner- 
ism. Very few listeners are still enthused by 
artificial modulations of tones, the evolution of 
compositions to a truer expression having made 
the word the very important element in singing. 
This, as a logical result, is aiming the death blow 
at antiquated schools, which very shortly will 
have no longer reason for existing except as mem- 
ories. 

The Vocal Art of today, to be sure, requires 
real blood and vigor for its vital and efficient 
exploitation; these the old style of singing could 
never give. Its aims are much different, more 
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truthful and intense than heretofore. For their 
achievement more mental power and artistic com- 
petence, then, are required than the florid, tech- 
nical virtuosity of former days. 

If Bel Canto existed now, even in its greatest 
perfection, it would be as insufficient as the cor- 
rupted form used at present. In fact, the com- 
plexity of interpretation presented by modern 
music, with librettos plasmed on modern psychol- 
ogy and culture, and the modern sense of art with 
which an advanced public conforms its judgment, 
never can be overcome by any technical method 
of singing. Operas like the Wagnerian, or “Boris 
Godunoff,” “Aida,” “Otello,” “Carmen,” ‘“Ca- 
valleria Rusticana,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” the 
popular ones of Puccini, Massenet, Charpentier, 
Debussy, without mentioning the recent attempts 
of the futurists, can never be portrayed with Bel 
Canto. Everybody can see that. 

True Canto, therefore, is the crying need of 
our times, no matter what the general impression 
may be. This is the form of art to which we 
must aspire, regardless of opposition or of the 
length of time we must strive to attain it. We 
say strive because, contrary to general belief, it 
is not Bel Canto as much as True Canto—this 
intellectual form of Vocal Art—that is difh- 
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cult to achieve and apply in a really artistic man- 
ner. 

That part of the public who judges very su- 
perficially is still victim to certain false beliefs cre- 
ated by the fanatics of the past. It is almost a 
popular impression that operas of the old school 
like “Lucia,” “Somnambula,” etc., are more diffi- 
cult to sing than “Otello” or “Tristan and Isolde,” 
for instance, only because they require much of 
the old technic and ornate style of singing. No 
doubt the operas of the romantic epoch, made up 
of inspired and beautiful melodies, need an easy 
technic and full mastery in the flexibility and 
modulation of the voice; yet, although their music 
is vivified by the most spontaneous inspiration, 
their structure and intrinsic essence cannot be com- 
pared with the intense psychological contents of 
“Tristan” and “Otello.” The latter requiring an 
intellectual and truthful interpretation of the char- 
acters, as well as a true and noble style in singing, 
are surely of a much more difficult nature, al- 
though they may not appear so to the addicts of 
Bel Canto. 

These shortcomings of the old school of singing 
any mind, free from prejudice, can readily see. 
But, in spite of all evidence, Voice Culture and the 
field of singing in general are still lingering upon 
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traditions and crying over the loss of Bel Canto, 
instead of beginning to search for a new means 
and the new light which may illuminate and evolve 
the course of Vocal Art. 

Readers advanced in artistic ideals should feel 
that the time is ripe for the solution of these evi- 
dent shortcomings of Vocal Art, and seek some- 
thing higher and better suited to the ideals and 
needs of our time. Starting by regenerating and 
vivifying Voice Culture with the new spirit, from 
now on, they should aspire to glorify truth and 
not artifice in singing. 

Teachers, therefore, in whose hands the solu- 
tion of the problem mainly lies, should begin to 
educate the mentality of their pupils to the ex- 
pression of real sentiment, by sincere means, not 
by the display of traditional technicalities. True 
Canto, not Bel Canto, must be the new watch- 
word, the modern standard of Vocal Art because, 
after all, they must realize that, in the inner 
essence of True Canto, Bel Canto always exists 
whenever it is needed for conveying beauty. And 
while the latter may betray the truth, the former 
does not necessarily destroy Bel Canto; just the 
opposite, it elevates it by purging it of exaggera- 
tions and bad taste. 

The singing field must modernize itself by 
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broadening its scope with higher ideals, and apply 
a modern vocal conception to modern psychology. 
It must look at zruth as the leading star, and tech- 
nic as the satellite. 

These dictates the laws of evolution and prog- 
ress prescribe. These must be accomplished for 
art’s sake. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE WORD, NOT THE TONE, THE LEADING FACTOR 
IN SINGING 


THE imperative need of a fundamental orien- 
tation of Vocal Art and Voice Culture toward 
truth as the vital power ruling singing has not 
as yet aroused due interest among the great ma- 
jority of persons who hold a prominent position 
in the field of song. It is unfortunate, as their 
_ failure to recognize this principle will undoubt- 
edly retard the much needed reform of Vocal 
Art. 

However, on the strength of what we have 
already expounded in:the preceding chapter, as- 
suming that singing has to convey truth, very few 
people, if any, can deny that the word holds the 
position of the strongest asset of voice, constitut- 
ing the medium for the true psychological expres- 
sion in singing as well as the central factor for 
correct voice production. Vocal Art, then, in its 
new exploitation must place the word as the lead- 
ing element in singing. 


Although the disadvantages encountered in 
87 
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interpreting vocal music, especially of modern 
style, with the old methods are becoming most 
evident, nevertheless the followers of such meth- 
ods—teachers of vocal gymnastics and singers of 
bombastic tones—are still the predominating ele- 
ment in the professional field. Evidently prin- 
ciples which can uplift Vocal Art to an artistic 
plane are not as attractive to the generality as 
those which lower it to the level of an acrobatic 
exhibition. ‘The vocal world is still addicted to 
artifice and force. 
This misleading practice most probably takes 
origin in the false impression that tones possess 
all the power required for conveying human emo- 
tions; an erroneous belief which makes singers 
slaves of their voices. Such singers, in fact, center 
their attention mainly on the display of their tech- 
nical qualifications, and while they rely on tones 
for their effects they disregard the true psycholog- 
ical power of the voice, which lies in the contents 
of the words. Their art, thus, is confined to an 
artificial display of virtuosity and vocal effort, be- 
coming merely an exhibition of sounds, completely 
deprived of the message which is to be conveyed 
to the audience. And then, the real meaning and 
depth of the composition remaining beyond their 
reach is sacrificed, and the audience is deprived 
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of what was the real inspiration of the composer, 
the contents of the song. 

Surely, as far as true art is concerned, this is an 
error of a fundamental nature. The modern com- 
poser is not, as in the past, concerned with the 
elaborated technic of vocal ornaments. His crea- 
tive power is centered only around the meaning 
of the words which stimulates his inspiration. 
This is most essentially the case with the genuine 
composer who, as a true artist, discards all com- 
monplace devices for pleasing the taste of the 
uncultured public. He treats the tone as a co- 
operative element of the word and complementary 
asset, knowing that it has no power to carry the 
full message of the song. If vocal tones, in fact, 
could convey all the sentiments and thoughts of 
human psychology, many compositions would have 
been written on A, O, or any other vowel; but 
this is not the case, because vowels alone, having 
no meaning, could never arouse genuine inspira- 
tion in any musician.* And even if there are some 
compositions which disregard the word, are they 
really interesting and artistic? It seems to us 
that from a song devoid of significance and un- 


* There are two compositions on vowels by Rachmaninoff, 
but he rightly calls them vocalises, not songs, just because 
they are built around sounds, not words, and claim no 
recognition as songs. 
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able to convey definite and intense emotions an 
educated public can hardly derive intellectual 
pleasure, for no empty art can really be vital and 
interest. 

To exploit the unlimited power of conception 
of the mind and the emotions of the human soul 
the voice needs an adequate medium of expression, 
and that can only be the word, because the word 
alone is endowed with the unique qualification of 
rendering the full message of human psychology. 
To the word, then, must be entrusted the great 
mission of portraying human concepts and events 
in musical compositions, the tone remaining only 
the acoustic product of the vocal organs, no 
different from that of any other musical instru- 
ment. 

It seems, however, that singers do not realize 
this fact. Yet, if they knew how often the empha- 
sis of tone, as opposed to words, impairs the 
meaning and pathos of song, and destroys its 
spontaneity, sincerity, and true beauty, they would 
perhaps change their minds. Real art expresses 
truth, which cannot be expressed by any other 
means but the word, because only through this 
can our thoughts and feelings be thoroughly and 
conveniently disclosed and the power of their 
impressiveness fully conveyed. A wonderful mis- 
sion, this, whose power is unlimited. Words trans- 
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mit our sentiments to the deepest corner of the 
human heart more quickly and more surely than 
any other existing force; they can soothe better 
than balsam and cut sharper than a knife. ‘The 
words that I have spoken unto you are spirit and 
life,” said the founder of Christianity, and Shake- 
speare, “These words are razors to my wounded 
heart.” 

This psychological power, much stronger than 
any material force, much more efficient than any 
stream of breath, more convincing than any sound, 
upholds this means of expression—the word—as 
the most important factor in the performance of 
singing, and the element which actually vitalizes 
the essence of song. Moreover, in addition to its 
psychological power, its utterance lends singing its 
physical properties—beauty, strength, accent, and 
the various inflections of its articulation. 

We can never forget the deep impression made 
upon a vast audience by Mme. Calvé one evening 
in 1922, at Carnegie Hall, by her rendering of 
“Voi lo sapete mamma,” from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” This aria never gave us such artistic de- 
light as on that occasion, and we wondered what 
was really the strange power that produced such 
an overwhelming effect on us. Nothing super- 
human. Under close analysis we found simply 
an intelligent and true artist, who was singing her 
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music not for the effect of its tones, but for the 
depth of its words, which were sincerely felt and 
expressed through the music. Free from tech- 
nical influences, her mind and soul were rendering 
her sentiments, psychologically powerful and 
spontaneous. 

This is ample proof that the sbscssile of tone 
has no longer ground for existence. 

An intelligent teacher of singing and good 
musician, in a recent interview, said that the hap- 
piest moment of his life is when one of his pupils 
sings, for the first time, a pure tone. Very slen- 
der ground for happiness, indeed! Now, how 
can We, in our time, agree with such a statement? 
This event, cause for happiness, actually amounts 
to very little in the art of singing, as it will never 
be sufficient to make an up-to-date singer and 
artist. The tone, no matter how pure and beauti- 
ful, without the vivifying power of the word, 
will always remain an inferior expression of Vocal 
Art. More than that, the emphasis of tone, 
stressed by certain singers, often gives full evi- 
dence of the absence of soul in their singing be- 
cause, obsessed as they are by the idea of elaborat- 
ing their tones, they do not even care to find out 
what they are singing about. 

In opposition, we claim that the mterest of 
teachers and singers should be directed toward the 
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word which, even in old-style music in which the 
melodic character is so prominent, can afford such 
power of expression as to render it most effective 
and artistic if sung chiefly for the meaning, leav- 
ing the tonal effect complementary. The music 
of “Traviata” for instance, sung for the contents 
of its words, conveys such sincerity and human 
pathos that the ravages of time have had no effect 
on this beautiful old-fashioned opera. Gemma 
Bellincioni (an intelligent artist who, in spite of a 
small voice and, of late, old age, sang almost 
every opera and even created the réle of “Salomé” 
in Italy, with Strauss himself) made of “Travi- 
ata” the most human and touching réle, simply 
by singing the music for its psychological meaning. 
Her Violetta was a true living being. Outside of 
Italy, in this country especially, “Traviata,” in 
being allotted to coloratura sopranos, has lost its 
dramatic power and pathos because these singers, 
with their florid style and affectations (to which 
oftentimes they add conventional “fireworks”) 
have corrupted its true sentiment together with 
the beauty and purity of its melodies. This 1s 
the reason why “Traviata” is not very popular 
in America. 

The uncontested success of the few great ar- 
tists still living, at any rate, bears out our impres- 
sion, showing that the day of the singer who 
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plays the rdle of musical mannequin, to display 
his virtuosity at the expense of genuine sincerity 
and sentiment, is on the wane, at least in so far 
as intelligent and advanced audiences are con- 
cerned. And we firmly believe that the exhibition 
of artificial singing in the near future, will leave 
music lovers indifferent, if not disgusted, because 
they will no longer tolerate an art portraying 
nothing profound, artistic and true. 

Singers, therefore, must understand that by 
hunting for tonal effects, thus losing the vision 
of what they ought to express, their singing can 
never reach farther than the ears of the audience, 
having no other goal. Asa painting made up of a 
mass of colors may strike and please the eye, but 
never the inner consciousness because it is empty 
and meaningless, so the singing of tones, lacking 
significance, can never gain a hold upon the mind 
and heart. There is more life, indeed, in a word 
truthfully expressed than in an entire phrase arti- 
ficially ejaculated, just as there is more beauty 
in one perfect pearl than in an elaborate neck- 
lace of beads. 

Therefore, let us reduce to its real value the 
dominating obsession of tone. We doubt if most 
of the self-proclaimed authorities on voice, who 
preach so loudly the importance of tone, really 
mean it or do it merely to follow the vogue or 
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traditions which associate singing most essentially 
with the emphasis of tone. But when they do 
it, they certainly overlook the fact that such a prac- 
tice creates terrific difficulties for the mechanism of 
voice production, which constitute a serious prob- 
lem in the singing of today and which can never 
be overcome unless the word be substituted in 
place of the tone. In fact, when the effects the 
singer wishes to convey to the audience have to 
depend on the efficiency of the tone, singing not 
only becomes difficult but may even prove danger- 
ous, because usually, almost instinctively, he re- 
sorts to muscular effort which can easily affect 
the vocal organs. 

The beauty of the voice, however, and all its 
characteristics—quality, resonance, color, and even 
volume—which are generally associated with the 
tone, are instead an intrinsic part of the articula- 
tion of the word which, in singing, embraces the 
tone also. The word and the tone are made up of 
acoustic vibrations but, while the former is the 
result of the vibrations of both and therefore 
contains the second, the tone can never contain 
the word because it lacks the vibrations and inflec- 
tions pertinent to the process of articulation, from 
which the word is generated. Words, in fact, when 
properly uttered, possess the beauty of tones, al- 
though they have no musical rhythm. Made up 
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of vowels and consonants, they represent the basic 
sounds of the voice, having already in themselves 
all the required qualifications for tonal beauty. » 
This can be scientifically demonstrated. The study 
and experiments carried out by Helmholtz, in 
fact, on the sound, resonance and pitch of the 
vowels, is an amazing and thoroughly scientifi « 
demonstration of this contention. Unfortunately 
an illustration of this subject would entail such 
lengthy discussion that it is not feasible in t. is 
book. The reader, however, can get a rough idea 
of this theory by figuring out that any sound 
which is registered by the ear is made up of vibra- 
tions which, in the singing of a word, combines 
those of spoken character, given by the process 
of articulation performed by the organs of 
speech, and those of tonal nature, given by the 
vocal cords. Both, reinforced by the resonating 
power, generate the singing word. Therefore, 
the word absorbs the tone, and its qualifications 
become an integral part of its full essence. 

This characteristic explains why certain speakers, 
even without singing, convey the acoustic sensa- 
tion of something pleasing and musical in their 
voices, as in the case of great actors and actresses, 
notably the late Duse and Bernhardt. And if 
you analyze the singers who enjoy the reputation 
of really great artists, you will find out that those 
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who are very careful to give the word marked 
power—psychological as well as physical—excel 
the others; which shows that from any standpoint 
the word stands as the fundamental pillar of great 
singing. “' Big, resonant and effective words are 
the natural elements for big, resonant and effective 
singing. . 

This very subject expounded by the author in 
a previous publication raised much discussion, as 
he had naturally expected, opposite views appear- 
ing in different musical papers. But there was one 
dissenting voice among the objectors which, be- 
cause of its spirit of independence, we find worth 
quoting although we do not know whether or 
not it belongs to a teacher of singing.* 

““As yet there are no recognized exponents of 
the Word First school, so that the field is held by 
the makers of tone at the expense of the words 
and their musical value. But there are signs to 
show that public enthusiasm is cooling from much 
listening to recitals of beautiful tones, in which 
one song sounds the same as another. The time 
is ripe for something new. ... . 

“The followers of this new school are launched 
on an entirely new field of study and investiga- 
tion. It is all very well to talk of ‘speaking’ 


* “The New School of Words vs. Tone,” by J. Landseer 
Mackenzie—Musical Courier, June, 1923. 
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words in song; to get it done involves a vast un- 
derstanding of the natural laws of speech and 
their relation to those of music. The normal 
experience of speech covers about five notes of 
inflected pitch, and the sustaining value of the 
spoken word is roughly about a thirty-second 
note. 

“The new school is faced with the difficulty of 
extending speech to a two-octave or more range, 
and of sustaining the duration of any specific 
word to the value of a whole note. The art of 
using speech for musical expression necessitates 
the application of an entirely new technic in which 
no ideas have anything in common with those 
now used in tone production. Does anyone fully 
know this technic and the basic principles it en- 
tails? 

“If the technic of this art becomes the basis 
of training for future singers there will be no 
need to agitate for the licensing of vocal teachers, 
for no one who had the knowledge and sound 
musicianship it entails could possibly rank as a 
charlatan. This technic cannot be taught by the ig- 
norant or on arbitrary theories, because to allow 
words to produce their own tone in music neces- 
sitates a scientific understanding of the laws gov- 
erning language, sound and psychology. Hence, 
it will be to the interest of the art of this country 
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to demand results from this new school that their 
excellence may be judged over those produced 
from theories of tone which certainly have not 
advanced musical singing. 

“It is possible we are on the verge of a new 
era in the art of singing, and if so its results will 
soon show in all other branches of music. Most 
certain it is that singing, as it is now known and 
practised, is a musical pest which disturbs the ear 
and distorts all musical values, hence anything 
should be welcome which might bring change. 
It could not be worse; therefore, the chances are 
for something better, if the exponents of the new 
idea can live up to their claims.” 

We leave this quotation without comment; only, 
incidentally, we may say that the technic and basic 
principles that are entailed for carrying out the 
new slogan of the word as the leading factor in 
singing are the foundation of “The New Vocal 
Art” and are practically carried out with detailed 
rules in another work: “The Marafioti Method 
for Speaking and Singing,” which will follow this 
publication; also, that the speaking voice can ac- 
tually reach, and with no difficulty, all the pitches 
of the range which tones can produce, as we will 
demonstrate later. Good singers, in fact, can sing 
and make the audience understand every word, 
no matter how high the pitch may be, and in so 
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doing they find no difficulty in sustaining the word 
to the value of a whole note. Caruso always 
sang the word, no matter what was the altitude 
of the note, which can be realized by listening 
carefully to any of his phonograph records—a most 
valuable and instructive demonstration which stu- 
dents should treasure and adopt as a guide in the 
study of repertoire. The contention, however, 
about the pitch of the speaking voice deserves 
wider illustration which we will give in a later 
chapter where we present an original view for 
the determination of pitch. 

Here we wish to call attention to another factor 
which is closely connected with the obsession of 
tone—the breath. We feel that the true valua- 
tion of the tone will, without a doubt, help in also 
lowering to its proper level that other obsession 
of present Vocal Art, the breath. 

Breath has upset the minds of most singers, 
teachers, voice experts and even many scientists 
who, by taking for granted the methods in vogue, 
have misdirected their researches on the problems 
of human voice, giving breath much undeserved 
and misleading attention. ‘The error lies in the 
starting point, the basing of voice production on 
acoustic effects, that is to say on tones, rather 
than on the intrinsic power of the words. This 
misconception has created the big fraternity of 
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breath-fanatics, with the result that the musical 
world is at present full of blowing machines or 
tone-makers labeled as singers. Wagner, in 
his time, emphatically condemned them by writ- 
ing: 

“Singers, in their frenzied hunt for something 
to please, light at last on stronger tones (Ton- 
accente) strewn here and there, on which they 
rush with panting breath as best they can, and 
end by thinking they have sung quite ‘dramatically’ 
if they bellow out the phrase’s closing note with 
an emphatic bid for applause.” 

What would Wagner say could he but hear 
the present-day singers? 

However, since our views on the subject of 
breath differ radically from the generality, we feel 
it our duty to give a clear account of them in a 
later part of this book. In anticipation, we may 
say that our conception about this abused element 
in voice production is that the contents of the 
words, which we assume as the main factor in 
singing, instinctively establish and control the 
power of the breath. That is to say, that the 
same note may require the slightest or the great- 
est amount of breath, depending entirely upon 
the emotional power back of the word. 

The word, therefore, must be assumed as the 
new watchword of the New Vocal Art and also of 
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the New Voice Culture, which we advocate as an 
indispensable codperator of the former. The 
word from now on, then, and not the tone must 
be the leading factor in artistic singing. 


CHAPTER V 
THE NEW VOICE CULTURE 


Wize the renaissance of Vocal Art is entirely 
dependent on the adoption of a new method of 
singing, this in turn cannot exist without the fun- 
damental and constructive codperation of a New 
Voice Vulture, applying the new principles re- 
quired by modern vocal music. At the roots of 
this renaissance, then, lies the vital necessity of 
building up a New Voice Culture. 

This we endeavor to accomplish by illustrating 
the essentials which this new Voice Culture calls 
for. These essentials already exist as natural and 
intrinsic endowments of human voice, but some 
have been fundamentally misinterpreted and 
others completely ignored. Since their correct 
interpretation is our concern we will try to facili- 
tate their comprehension for students by acquaint- 
ing them first with a summarized illustration of 
the phenomenon, voice, in its true essence. 

Human voice, as we have already said, is the 
result of two fundamental factors—one physical, 
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their product, the sound; the other, psychological, 
furnishing its contents. In its exploitation, the 
psychological factor, endowed with the power of 
conveying the message, takes the rdle of leader, 
but cannot be disassociated from the physical one 
which acts as its material executor. Both these 
factors converge to exactly the same purpose— 
the perfect utterance of the word, which is the 
natural medium of voice. This phenomenon, 
then, resulting from the combination of two dif- 
ferent elements, must be analyzed and illustrated 
from two different points of view. 

In the preliminary stage of Voice Culture, which 
deals primarily with voice production, it is obvious 
that the comprehension of the physical factor is 
the most urgent necessity for beginners; in other 
words, students must first obtain full knowledge 
of the mechanism of voice production. But from 
the very beginning this element must be associated 
with the psychological one, which is the main- 
spring of human voice. 

The fundamental principle ruling the physical 
factor of voice may be expressed in three words: 
Natural voice production. ‘The misinterpreta- 
tion'or utter disregard of this principle has led . 
to serious deformities in the mechanism of voice 
production, substituting artificial acts and inter- 
ferences of the vocal apparatus for its natural and 
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spontaneous functions. Artifice has usurped the 
place of Nature. 

How to deal with this condition? 

The first step is to acquaint the student with 
the functions of the vocal organs and then with 
the correct method of training them to codrdinated 
and spontaneous adjustments which alone can 
guarantee natural voice production. 

To become acquainted with the correct mechan- 
ism of voice production it is not necessary, as 
suggested in many books, to study the anatomy 
and physiology of the vocal organs; it is enough 
for the students to know the organs which form 
the vocal apparatus; but it is indispensable to have 
a clear idea of their physiological functions. 
Teachers, on the contrary, must have a sound 
knowledge of the science of the voice, physically 
as well as psychologically. This, because the pupil 
whose voice is misplaced, false or deformed, 
whose breath is a problem and a bother to him, 
needs a teacher able to show him where the faults 
lie and how to correct them; and only knowledge 
of the structure of the vocal organs and of the 
physiological laws ruling their functions can en- 
able the teacher to detect vocal deformities, and 
to suggest adequate means for restoring a correct 
mechanism of voice production. 

The vocal organs which originate voice are rep- 
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resented mainly by the lungs, the larynx and the 
mouth, each of these organs contributing a co- 
operative though different function in the forma- 
tion of the voice. The lungs furnish the moving 
power—the breath—which, by means of the res- 
piratory muscles, is propelled to the larynx. The 
larynx furnishes the imitial creative power—the 
vibrations of the vocal cords—which, acting under 
the current of air propelled from the lungs, orig- 
inate the sound. We say initial because this is 
not yet the full creative power which originates 
voice. It still lacks the codperative phonetic and 
resonating power, for it is by this power in the 
mouth and the chambers of resonance that voice 
is completed in its full form. The entire process 
takes place through a phonetic evolution in which 
the tongue, the palate, the teeth and the lips enter 
into action and transform the sound waves into the 
elements of speech, vowels and consonants. This 
action which evolves sounds into phonetic elements 
is of basic importance, for these elements repre- 
sent, in effect, the very rudimental product of 
the vocal organs; in other words, they are the 
fundamental elements of voice. 

While this summary knowledge of the anatomy 
and function of the vocal apparatus is sufficient, it 
is essential, on the other hand, to know all about 
the laws governing voice production which, al- 
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though no different from those governing any 
other organic force, have been so misinterpreted 
and deformed that their proper understanding has 
become an urgent necessity in Voice Culture. 

To begin with, the real meaning of the term 
voice production must be clearly defined, as this 
denomination has been somewhat misused. 

We consider voice production as having two 
stages: its primary and fundamental stage is re- 
lated to the ensemble of the various acts of the 
vocal organs which codperate in creating the voice. 
In other words, it is related to the physiological 
function of the vocal apparatus, which originates 
voice in its natural form, either for talking or 
singing. The second stage is related to the proper 
training of the vocal organs for keeping the voice 
in its natural form as instinctively created by 
Nature and developing it accordingly. 

At present, voice production does not convey 
precisely this meaning. The study of voice pro- 
duction, in fact, is associated rather with tech- 
nicalities of singing for perfect tone production, 
with no reference at all to the functioning of the 
vocal organs and their primary natural product— 
the speaking voice. The training of the sound, 
in its artistic finish, and not that of the organs 
and of the function which generates voice in its 
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substantial qualifications is what the generality - 
refers to in talking of voice production. | 

That this not not correct is obvious for still an- 
other reason. As we have illustrated in the pre- 
vious chapter, the tone is a complementary asset 
in singing, intended to beautify the fundamental 
element of the voice—the word; it must there- 
fore remain a codperative acquisition in the vocal 
education of the student, and not the main con- 
cern. 

The teacher must be sure that human voice is 
studied primarily in its normal essence, not through 
its effects, training his pupils to work along this 
conception. He must follow the step of modern 
medical science which deals with patients by look- 
ing into the origin of a disease, treating its causes, 
not its symptoms. The experienced doctor does 
not judge the condition of a patient from the 
vitality he shows under excitement, for he knows 
that condition is abnormal and cannot last; there- 
fore he prescribes accordingly. So the teacher 
must not judge the pupil by the big tones and 
effects he produces through effort, because that is 
abnormal and leads the organs to a deformed 
function which sooner or later impairs the voice. 
He must judge him by his natural endowment 
and teach him accordingly. 

Voice production, therefore, must be studied in 
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its natural essence and applied in its normal ex- 
ploitation, leaving the training for technical effects 
to a later and more advanced stage of Voice Cul- 
ture. The preliminary stage must be devoted es- 
sentially to the acquisition of the fundamentals 
of voice production which, in effect, constitute the 
real cornerstone of singing. 

In order to master these fundamentals the stu- 
dent must primarily be taught to gain perfect con- 
trol of his vocal organs so as to make them act 
according to natural laws, under the direction of 
the mind. Their adjustments must be preceded 
by a clear mental conception comprising, first, the 
proper adaptation of the organs for the production 
of the words, second, the proper expression of 
their psychological contents, closely allied with the 
former, and third, the proper execution of the 
rhythms which furnish the musical embellishment. 

This process is ruled by certain laws with which 
Nature governs all existing forces. The funda- 
mental one is the use of the minimum of energy 
for the maximum of effect. Applying this to the 
human voice, the minimum of energy of the vocal 
organs must produce the maximum of voice. 

This law establishes the basis for a series of 
principles with which voice production must con- 
form in order to be correct. We have already 
expounded these principles at length in a previous 
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work* but, owing to the fact that they contain 
all that natural voice production demands, ac- 
cording to our views, we think it worth mention- 
ing them here. 

They read as follows: 


1. Voice is Speech, and is produced by the 
mouth, not by the vocal cords. The vocal 
cords produce only sounds, which are trans- 
formed into vowels and consonants by a pho- 
netic process taking place in the mouth, and giv- 
ing origin to the voice. 


2. (a) The full extension of the xatural 
range of the voice can be obtained only by using 
the minimum tension of the vocal cords and 
the minimum breath required for producing 
each tone of the range. This establishes a bal- 
anced mechanism of voice production. 


(4) The laryngeal sounds must be trans- 
mitted to the mouth free of any interference; 
freedom is the fundamental pillar of voice pro- 
duction. 


3. Breath is an indispensable factor in voice 
production, but i is not the essential power 
which develops the voice as is taught by many 
today. On the contrary, the function of singing 
develops the breathing apparatus and its power, 
just as any physiological function develops the 


* “Caruso’s Method of Voice Production and the Scien- 
tific Culture of the Voice.” 
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organ from which it takes origin. ‘Therefore 
singing develops breathing, and not vice versa. 


4. Resonance 1s the most wnportant factor 
in voice production. It furnishes to the voice 
volume and quality, and emphasizes its loudness. 
To rely on resonance rather than force 1s essen- 
tial for producing a big and pleasing voice. 


5. Speaking and singing are similar func- 
tions, produced by the same physiological mech- 
anism; therefore they are the same phenomenon. 
Singing, in its very essence, is merely speaking 
in musical rhythm; hence no correct singing can 
exist without a correctly produced speaking 
voice. 


6. The pitch and the dimensions of the sing- 
ing voice are determined by the speaking voice. 
Speaking high or low, loud or soft, lays the 
ground for singing in high or low pitch, loud 
or soft. 


7. There are no registers in the singing voice, 
when it is correctly produced. According to 
natural laws the voice is made up of only one 
register—its entire range. 


We do not go into detail and discussion of these 
principles here because the aim of this book is di- 
rected rather to the psychological side of voice; but 
we recommend, as a rule, to deal with their con- 
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tents along the lines suggested by Nature’s own 
unvarying dictates. 

The vocal organs must be left to act in normal 
condition, by instinct and in perfect relaxation, as 
do the organs which perform any other natural 
function, such as eating, walking, playing, etc. 

And here, apropos of relaxation (a word men- 
tioned very often in this work) we must warn the 
reader of a statement in a recent book which claims 
that to talk relaxation is nonsense because we can 
do nothing in relaxation but die. Now, reader, we 
can assure you that if you have conquered the 
ability of leaving your vocal organs in relaxation 
while singing, allowing the degree of vitality re- 
quired for expressing your emotions to be ruled 
by the contents of the words, you can consider 
yourself much luckier than the singer who stands 
like a soldier on dress parade; and you may remain 
relaxed as long as you please without fearing 
death. Just the opposite, you will learn to sing 
like a human being. The author of the above 
contention forgets that in the state of relaxation, 
which is simply the opposite of that of tension, the 
tissues maintain their full vitality, exploiting it at 
the minimum of activity, which constitutes the 
normal degree of efficiency.. This normal degree 
is apt to change in intensity according to the in- 
tensity of the emotions, and through a mental con- 
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trol which designates the rhythm of a balanced 
functioning of the organs. If this control is ab- 
sent, a state of anarchy takes place, the functioning 
becoming incorrect. To leave the vocal organs free 
from any artificial influence which tends to alter, 
deform or check this rhythm—in other words, to 
let them exploit their movements spontaneously 
—is to master their perfect control. All unneces- 
sary increase of power in their action must be 
avoided not only because it is a useless waste of 
energy and a wearing influence on their vitality, 
but also because it entails mental activity which 
should not be diverted from the proper exploita- 
tion of the words and their musical interpretations, 
the very items which the Art of Song calls for. 

Therefore, to function normally, the organs 
must be left in their normal condition. Just as 
we do not stiffen our legs before starting to walk, 
singers should not stiffen the vocal apparatus, as 
many of them do, with the purpose of getting 
ready for a special function, for it is evident that 
when its normal condition is altered, the product 
of its function becomes abnormal, setting up an 
artificial voice production. | 

What are the advantages of natural voice pro- 
duction? 

The normal function of the vocal organs, by 
employing the minimum of energy, guarantees 
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permanently the efficiency required for effective 
singing, because the supply can never be exhausted; 
moreover, their state of relaxation allows free- 
dom, which paves the way for the proper localiza- 
tion (placement) of the voice in its natural focus 
and for its expansion into the resonating cavities 
where it gets its full resonance. In natural voice 
production the whole mechanism is ruled by the 
codrdination of spontaneous acts. The vocal cords, 
when they enter into action, are allowed to keep: 
their normal condition of vibrating activity, void of 
any unnecessary increase of tension which, by 
shortening their length more than necessary, brings 
about the alteration of raising the pitch of the 
tone above normal, establishing together with a 
forced voice production false intonations as well. 

Taking for granted the fourth principle which 
we have already quoted here and demonstrated in 
our previous book, namely that resonance is the 
main power of voice which determines its effi- 
ciency and effectiveness through its characteristics 
—volume, quality and loudness—all attention 
must be directed, then, to the utilization of full 
resonance in the practice of Voice Culture. Its im- 
portance reduces to a secondary réle the much ex- 
ageerated and overestimated element of voice 
production—the vocal cords and the breath. Free- 
dom and resonance are the real factors on which 
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effectiveness and beauty of voice depend, and on 
which singers must rely. 

And here we wish to call the attention of the 
reader to the most important subject in Voice 
Culture, namely, the primary products of the func- 
tion of the vocal organs and fundamental constitu- 
ents of voice, the phonetic elements. Their con- 
tribution to the beauty and effectiveness of voice 
can never be overestimated. From them the words 
—the main elements of voice—take their origin. 
The task of Voice Culture, then, must be to im- 
part to the student full knowledge of these ele- 
ments in such a way that he can produce them as 
perfectly as possible, according to the laws of natu- 
ral voice production. Any other utterance which 
rebels against natural laws will never insure their 
effectiveness and beauty. We believe this condi- 
tion of such importance as to demand the closest 
attention; to its illustration therefore due care will 
‘be given in a special chapter. 

Comprehension of the functions of the vocal 
organs, however, together with their governing 
physical laws, and their correct production, is not 
enough for students who wish to have a thorough 
conception of the full essence of voice. The mas- 
tery of the human voice calls, more than anything 
else, for knowledge of its psychological factor, 
the mental process which is the ruling element in 
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voice production. To obtain that, pupils must be 
trained to think, to be analytical and see, to sub- 
stitute the mind for the ear. Most pupils do their 
work with no codperation of the brain, no concen- 
tration; their work, then, is confined to imitation, 
too long a procedure, whose results are very 
doubtful. They must realize that the most vital 
power and asset for artistic singing is the truthful 
expression of the contents of the words, ruled 
most essentially by a mental process; and they 
must be compelled to practice with this conception. 

The contents of the words must be visualized 
by this mental process as furnishing voice produc- 
tion with all the dynamic power of their expression 
—their intensity, their colors and nuances, even 
their volume and pitch, as we will show later. 
Students and singers must learn to conceive of 
singing as the most spontaneous and simple act, 
which obeys the impulse of their thoughts and 
emotions, and transmits them through the physical 
attributes of voice, of which the mouth—the organ 
of speech—builds up the word, thus representing 
the physical center of expression. The communi- 
cative power of the word must be seen, then, cen- 
tralized on the correct function of the organs 
which make up the mouth—the lips, teeth, tongue, 
palate—all of which must act without any muscu- 
lar interference of the throat. 
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Summing up, these are the elements, psycholog- 
ical and physical, which must govern Voice Cul- 
ture in the New Vocal Art: the mind, the intellec- 
tual leader contributing the human concepts: the 
organs of speech contained in the mouth, by means 
of the word, providing the physical elements for 
carrying out its contents; the other organs of voice 
production, the breath and the throat, remaining 
automatic contributors. 

Instead of lingering around traditions, Voice 
Culture, then, must adopt a method which can 
first build up the mind of the student, so that he 
can readily grasp the real conception of the art 
of song; a method which teaches true singing with 
what it involves—the perfection of the word, psy- 
chologically and physically, and which is able to 
build up the physical properties of the word— 
beauty, volume, resonance, flexibility, as well as its 
emotional power, pathos, accent, color, shadows, all 
intrinsically connected with its meaning. 

This must be the great endeavor of Voice Cul- 
ture for, vivified by this conception; singing will, 
no doubt, become the real exponent of a solid form 
of Voice Culture, the one which can prepare the 
worthy elements for a true Vocal Art. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE NEW TEACHER AND STUDENT OF SINGING 


Tue teacher and student of singing are the two 
elements of the singing field on whose codperative 
work the advance of Vocal Art toward modern 
standards entirely depends. The conquest of this 
art, then, implies primarily a new orientation in 
the profession of teaching, as well as a higher 
understanding, on the part of students, of the 
responsibilities involved in its comprehension and 
achievement. 

Much has been misconceived and erroneously 
carried out by teachers; much has been neglected 
and but superficially accomplished by students. To 
establish a close relationship in the duties of these 
two classes is an impellent necessity in the cause 
of Voice Culture and the New Vocal Art. 

To begin with, let us explain who we assume 
must be the new singing teacher. By teacher 
of singing we do not mean someone who can play 
the piano and teach songs. It takes a fundamental 
knowledge of Voice Culture, in its very essence, 
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plied to the art of singing to entitle one to enter 
the important field of teaching. It takes even 
more than that. 

The new singing teacher must, first of all, 
understand the human voice in both its aspects— 
physiological as well as psychological. He must 
know what voice is, physically, and how it must be 
produced according to natural laws; moreover, 
what its real mission is in compliance with the re- 
quirements of modern Vocal Art. Then he must 
possess the natural gift of mastering human psy- 
chology in such a way that he can easily reach the 
mentality of every pupil and make it obedient to 
his will. It is not only what he knows that is a 
necessity for teaching, but what he is capable of 
imparting to others. Many creative minds fail 
when called upon to express adequately their own 
creations. The teacher must have communicative 
power, besides an analytical mind, and know how 
to simplify and codrdinate his thoughts for the 
benefit of his pupils, to whom he must express 
things practically and very clearly. 

Today too many pianists, accompanists, or- 
ganists, unsuccessful singers and musicians of every 
kind enter the vocal field and claim to be teachers 
of Voice Culture. Most of them pompously call 
themselves masters of Bel Canto. Even if this 
were true and possible (actual traditions of Bel 
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Canto never existed), why Bel Canto any longer 
when, as a matter of fact, it is not this method of 
voice culture that modern psychology, modern 
music and Vocal Art call for? In other words, to 
meet the present exigencies, as we have already 
demonstrated, it is True Canto that is needed, since 
it is the only means which can fully convey truth 
in singing. 

It is not our intention to pronounce a verdict 
against these teachers for if they are wrong, it is 
in good faith; they are merely the product of 
present conditions of the vocal field. They follow 
what they have been taught and what everybody 
else does. But, since we have volunteered to bear 
the burden of this campaign in behalf of Vocal 
Art, it is our duty to point out where the faults 
le and inculcate our principles at any cost. 

Teachers must assimilate this conception of 
Vocal Art and, renouncing antiquated systems, 
make their mission the reform of Voice Culture 
according to modern ideals and systems. 

The profession of the singing teacher demands 
that he consult Science to acquire knowledge of 
the principles governing natural voice production 
whose proper application Science alone can estab- 
lish by incontestable rules. ‘This is the first step 
for bringing singing back to its natural and gen- 
uine form from which it has so far departed. 
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The production of the voice, except in the rarest 
instances of a few singers, has been nothing but . 
artificial when judged from the standpoint of 
the natural laws governing its mechanism. The 
teacher must restore it to its original status and 
beauty. 

The method of applying these laws must be 
very flexible, adapted to individual circumstances, 
for while the fundamentals of singing are perma- 
nent and must always remain unchanged, the man- 
ner of imparting them may differ for almost every 
pupil. No two pupils can be taught alike. There- 
fore the teacher must seek in his students not only 
their voices and vocal shortcomings, but must study 
their mental powers as well, for their psycholog- 
ical deficiencies are oftentimes the most difficult ob- 
stacles to surmount in Voice Culture. General 
understanding, esthetic qualities, sensitiveness, 
refinement, grace, all the personal attributes which 
create personality in the pupil, are requisites which 
the New Vocal Art demands, and which teachers 
should take into great consideration. 

One more point about the teachers. In accom- 
plishing their duty they should not feel that their 
profession entitles them to give out such state- 
ments as that they made this soprano, that tenor 
or baritone. Not seldom does it happen that when 
a newcomer succeeds in attracting attention be- 
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cause he is a little better than the average—a fact 
which may be dependent upon accomplishments 
extraneous to his vocal attainments—half a dozen 
or more teachers come out to argue for the credit 
of having made him: a hubbub as undignified as 
inconsistent because, after all, even if they have 
done it, the cause for which they fight is rather 
poor. Those singers who, like parrots, have noth- 
ing better to exploit than what has been shown 
them by their teachers can never reach a higher 
level than that of mediocrities; therefore in the 
realm of true art they never will represent any- 
thing really worthwhile. 

Teachers as well as pupils must know that men 
in every branch of knowledge, singing included, 
sare not made by schools which, although indispen- 
sable, are not sufficient. They are made by their 
own experience. The strongest characters, the 
most vigorous minds are tempered and developed 
through their struggle and experience with life 
which stimulates the hidden energy constituting 
the true individual force. Had Maurel or Caruso, 
de Reszke, Calvé or Chaliapin and the few other 
true artists existing in the vocal field today had to 
depend on their teachers, perhaps their names 
would have remained unknown to us. Jean de 
Reszke, supreme as he was, when he went into 
the field of teaching and through his fame had 
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the opportunity of collecting the best voices in 
the world failed to produce a pupil who could 
even remotely recall his art. And Caruso who 
had a pupil also, a policeman from Paterson, failed 
to inject into his student one atom of the gigantic 
pathos and majestic beauty of his own singing. 

Therefore, as far as art is concerned, the real 
teacher is /ife and the greatest schools are human 
sense and nature. If pupils do not learn from 
them they will never raise themselves above an 
ordinary commercial level. Teachers should rec- 
ognize this truth and be content to remain compe- 
tent guides for their pupils, showing them the 
right road to achievement—a mission already very 
high and important. It is the pupil’s duty, how- 
ever, to express his gratitude—unfortunately very 
few have any—and give due credit to the teacher’s 
work for the benefit accrued from it. 

What about students? 

The serious handicap standing in the way of 
the students’ success lies in the fact that most of 
them lack true interest in learning. Indeed, the 
teaching of singing is a very difficult problem in 
itself, but when imparted to pupils who are 
unwilling to work, and are not keen to take it 
intelligently and seriously, even the most earnest 
efforts of competent teachers can amount to little 
or nothing. 
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This is where the teacher’s real hardship lies, 
and where a clearer vision of the responsibility and 
sense of duty on the part of students is impellent, 
if results are desired. 

Students in general have a false conception, or 
none at all, regarding the career they are pursuing, 
the ideals involved, and the work entailed in the 
attainment of real success. 

This condition is created by the fact that the 
student of today lacks the vision and dream of art 
in itself, thus missing the real inspiration of song 
and the joy of accomplishing something spiritual 
and elevating. The sacred flame of art, already 
extinguished in the professional singer by com- 
mercial corruption, is a lost sentiment which re- 
mains utterly ignored by the student. Thus he 
knows not that he should study to learn to sing, 
first of all for expressing his emotions, and be- 
come an artist for art’s sake; that he should look 
forward to success for the exaltation of art, and 
discard the system followed by the majority of 
present-day singers who seek self-exaltation by 
marketing their natural gifts to satiate their vanity 
and their thirst for money. This lack of inspira- 
tion and faith on the part of the student is the 
cause of his failure to endure privation and hard- 
ship, the very things which create geniuses. 
Therefore, at the first opportunity he commer- 
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cializes himself, under any condition, reducing 
his highest aspiration to an engagement—no mat- 
ter how insignificant—his ideals and ultimate goal 
to the applause of the audience, his greatest satis- 
faction to the indiscriminative and ignorant praise 
of friends. Indeed, the flattery of friends and 
relatives is another pernicious influence, a deadly 
poison which often kills the ambition of students 
gifted with exceptional talent. 

Thus it seems as if the time for noble aspira- 
tions among the students of singing has perhaps 
gone forever, due to one reason or another. 
Where does the responsibility lie? In the com- 
mercialism of our time which has invaded almost 
all the Arts. No wonder, then, if it has taken a 
firmer grasp on the weakest of them—-singing. 

To the lack of idealism on the part of students 
is added an appalling superficiality in their work, 
together with a most amazing conceit and self-as- 
surance. Those who have been endowed by Na- 
ture with a beautiful voice do little or nothing to 
achieve real results, actually believing that in 
their voice lies every requisite for their career, and 
that their natural asset alone entitles them to a 
professional exploitation. After a few months’ 
superficial study of songs or operas with an equally 
superficial teacher these new Carusos or Pattis ven- 
ture out into the professional field feeling that the 
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world is theirs, by divine right. But the most com- 
monplace experience is that even if they do attract 
attention at the outset, they disappear sooner or 
later, leaving no trace of their short-lived great- 
ness. 

To be sure, pupils should undertake singing with 
much different mental preparation. They should 
think of this profession as of any other, and sub- 
mit themselves to the work entailed for its accom- 
plishment with faith, enthusiasm and patience. 
There is no student of medicine or law, or of any 
other branch of knowledge who, at the beginning 
of his study, feels entitled to perform a surgical 
operation, try a case, or exploit his profession. By 
what right does the student of singing presume 
that he can sing songs or operas after a few months 
of elementary Voice Culture? 

Students must begin to realize that while voice 
is, no doubt, a wonderful natural asset, in modern 
times it amounts to very little if disassociated from 
all other requisites demanded by True Vocal Art. 
These are achieved by patient work not confined to 
his voice alone, but along the line of many items 
which codperate in making singing a high expres- 
sion of human psychology. Reckless ambition 
without work is merely building castles in the air. 

To give an idea of the immense, painstaking and 
thorough work that a student must do in order to 
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make something of himself and deserve the appel- 
lation of “artist,” we quote a few lines from 
Stanislavsky’s autobiography, the Russian actor of 
the Moscow Art Theatre who is today one of the 
leading artists in the dramatic field the world over. 
He had almost no natural gifts in the beginning 
of his career, but, through patient and intelligent 
analysis of his own shortcomings, he succeeded in 
eliminating them, consciously building up each of 
his fine qualities as an actor. 


“T was tall, awkward, ungraceful and had a 
faulty diction,” writes Stanislavsky. “It was 
necessary to work over my voice, my diction, my 
gestures, and to torture myself in order to get 
anywhere. This work often approached the 
stages of mania. 

“T was awkward to an extraordinary degree. 
Whenever I walked into a small room its owners 
hurried to remove any breakables in it, for I was 
certain to break something. Once at a ball I 
overturned a palm tree ina barrel. At another 
time, while dancing, I tripped, caught hold of a 
piano, which as it turned out later had a de- 
fective leg, and went to the floor together with 
the piano. All this made my awkwardness fa- 
mous. I remember that I decided not to go to 
the country, although it was a hot summer, and 
that I refused the blessings of outdoor and fam- 
ily life. And I made these sacrifices only for 
the sake of continuing my studies in the empty 
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city house. There, in a large hall, before a 
tremendous mirror, I found it pleasant to work 
over my gestures and my plastics, and the 
marble walls and staircase gave my voice un- 
wonted resonance. During all Summer and 
Autumn, every day after I finished my work 
in the office, I worked according to a self-made 
program till 3 or 4 in the morning.” 


Quite unlike Stanislavsky, and all other artists 
who achieved real success, some students, from 
the heights of their conceit and self-assurance, give 
free rein to their ambition by imitating the most 
difficult passages they have heard from great 
singers. There is nothing more dangerous and un- 
profitable than such an attempt. In climbing a 
mountain nobody thinks of starting from the top. 
This is, of course, the peculiar type of student who 
puts to an actual test the relationship in the duties 
of teacher and pupil. 

It is the task of the teacher, then, to cure this 
state of mind and to establish for the pupil the 
right conception of an elevating career and of suc- 
cessful work. It isthe duty of the pupil to follow: 
closely and conscientiously the teacher’s advice, if 
he is eager to become a singer and an artist. He 
must place implicit faith in his teacher, who knows 
and can foresee much more clearly than himself. 

There are certain habits peculiar to some pupils 
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which make it very difficult to impose new ideas on 
them. The most prominent is their lack of con- 
centration which places them and their teachers at 
a distinct disadvantage, especially in adopting the 
conception of the new Vocal Art, for only by dis- 
crimination and analysis can its principles which 
are in conflict with their own ideas be understood 
and assimilated. 

While the teacher will see that the progress of 
the student is gradual, so that he does not put his 
brains and organs to a trying test, the pupil in turn 
must cultivate his mind as well as his voice. He 
must get a musical education, not only in music for 
singing, but in all forms of music of a high and 
intellectual nature, such as is heard at symphonies, 
piano recitals, violin recitals, etc. His mind and 
taste must have the proper food for building up a 
high and noble understanding of Vocal Art. 

It is of great advantage to him to be able to 
play the piano, at least for his own use, thus avoid- 
ing the need for an accompanist, who, most of the 
time, feels it his duty to substitute his own per- 
sonality for that of the pupil. But more than any- 
thing else he must cultivate literature and the Fine 
Arts to elevate his mentality and artistic sense. 
This will enable him to understand real art, and 
make him a true artist when the proper time 
arrives. 
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The teacher, however, must be the guide and 
advisor in this mental preparation. Therefore he 
himself must discard the idea that he can make 
artists of his pupils by putting them through tones, 
scales and songs for half an hour a day. This is 
entirely behind the times. It takes much more 
than the daily shouting in the studio to do this. 
And the pupil who thinks he can make a career 
and achieve success by transplanting his shouting 
from the studio to the stage will do it with no 
result other than that of losing his voice. 

These two elements of the musical field—the 
teacher and the pupil—must both be modernized, 
then, by a radical change in Voice Culture. Mod- 
ern times demand teachers with keen intelligence 
and profound knowledge, pupils with developed 
minds and artistic consciousness. Only with this 
equipment can the march of Vocal Art toward the 
conquest of the highest standards be undertaken 
and its renaissance assured. 

The relationship of teacher and pupil must be 
based on mutual coéperation, supported by intelli- 
gence and knowledge; above all, on patient and 
serious work, with ideals and far-reaching aspira- 
tions. This is the only way to make solid and 
permanent progress, and to arrive at the desired 
goal. The present carefree condition which, in 
many cases, deals with leniency and flattery of 
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teachers, on the one hand, and ignorance, vanity 
and superficiality of inexperienced pupils, on the 
other, leads only to disappointment and failure. 

Hence the debacle of Vocal Art which we are 
witnessing today. 


CHAPTER VII 


CORRECT SPEAKING, THE LOGICAL GROUND FOR 
CORRECT SINGING 


By assuming the word as the leading factor, the 
New Vocal Art brings the speaking voice into 
prominence as the foremost vocal element, entrust- 
ing it with the mission of expressing our emotions 
in music. This important task implies, conse- 
quently, that the utterance of the words be as 
perfect as possible. 

Of the attributes which codperate to form a cor- 
rect and effective speaking voice, the most essen- 
tial are the phonetic elements—the elements of 
speech—which make words. Their correct enunci- 
ation is the indispensable condition for building up 
a perfect speaking voice and, at the same time, for 
laying the foundation for correct singing, which is 
strictly dependent on correct speaking. 

This condition constitutes the basic point from 
which a radical change in present Voice Culture 
must take its start. It must begin from the pho- 
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To many this statement may seem incongruous, 
thinking that the stress we lay on the phonetics, in 
reference to singing, is out of place. In fact, who- 
ever visualizes singing as something different from 
speaking sees no ground for such a point; but this 
impression is erroneous, as we can easily prove by 
a simple analysis. 

Physically, speaking and singing are similar 
products of an identical function of the vocal or- 
gans, the first representing the primary form and 
substantial part of voice, which, through a definite 
process of voice production, more elaborated than 
in talking because of the emphasis and rhythm 
given by the music, becomes singing. Psychologi- 
cally, the speaking voice is the medium which 
possesses the power of conveying our thoughts and 
sentiments, a privilege which it exercises 1n- 
dependent of singing; but when to this power 
is added the embellishment of music, the speak- 
ing voice is modified from its original character 
into a rhythmical one which is peculiar to the sing- 
ing voice. There cannot be a singing voice, then, 
without the speaking voice, which is only logical, 
because if we are to convey any emotion or senti- 
ment through music, in the form of words, we 
cannot do it unless we employ the only and in- 
dispensable means of expression existing—the 
speaking voice. 
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Singing, therefore, similar to talking in its phys- 
ical structure, in its psychological essence is one 
and the same, the slight difference existing be- 
tween the two acts being one of degree only—in 
singing the expression of our feelings being more 
vivid because their emotional contents are increased 
by the power of music. The singing voice, then, is 
nothing more than a musical evolution of speaking, 
in other words, rhythmic talking.* 

This conception is set as a definite principle in 
the course of this work, and whenever we refer to 
voice production it will always apply to both the 
speaking and the singing voice. 

The speaking voice, assumed as the natural plat- 
form for correct singing, must conform to the 
natural laws governing the mechanism of voice 
production so that, in addition to lending to sing- 
ing the correct fundamental elements which form 
voice—the vowels and consonants—it must also 
lay a substantial basis for its qualifications— 
volume, quality, loudness and pitch—which the 
process of singing embellishes. 

We say pitch because the speaking voice lends 
to the singing voice: even this important character- 
istic. [his is another statement which will arouse 
objections because, for the generality, pitch refers 


* See “‘Caruso’s Method of Voice Production and the 
Scientific Culture of the Voice,” Principle V. 
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to singing alone and is an almost unknown feature 
of the speaking voice. Yet it is an actual fact that 
a voice can be trained to all the modulations of 
speech which naturally exist in the human voice 
and these in turn can easily be adopted for any 
pitch of the vocal range in singing. This subject, 
however, being so important, will be treated at 
length in a special chapter. 

At the roots of singing, therefore, most of the 
responsibility for a beautiful voice lies on the 
speaking voice, or more precisely on its subsidiaries 
—the words. The words must embody, to per- 
fection, all the physical qualifications to which 
music gives the finishing touch. The words, then, 
must be the main concern in Voice Culture; the 
attention of the teacher must be focused on the 
phonetic elements from which they are formed, 
especially in the case of those students who are 
affected by certain shortcomings in’ their daily 
speaking. In reference to this subject we cannot 
avoid expressing our impression that these short- 
comings are more or less peculiar to English- 
speaking people, especially Americans. 

We are aware that our statement will touch a 
sensitive spot, but we ask our readers to look at it 
with the right spirit, that is, a the light of its 
purpose. We do not wish to criticize English- 
speaking voices but we cannot help noting that 
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those Americans whom we have studied closely, in 
so far as natural laws of speech and singing are 
concerned, produce their voices even more improp- 
erly than other English-speaking people. And this 
is not a personal impression.* In England (for 
no plausible reason, however) they went to the ex- 
treme of not accepting American students in a cer- 
tain college because of their method of speaking. 
In our investigation of the vast literature written 
on this very subject by English authors, we found 
that it is an almost general opinion that the ma- 
jority of English-speaking people are victims of 
certain habits which make their voices throaty, tight 
and monotonous. ‘This subject we have treated in 
detail in our book, “Caruso’s Method of Voice 
Production and the Scientific Culture of the Voice,” 
but we think it necessary to bring its importance 
to mind in this work. 

Here are some amusing and illuminating re- 
marks on the use of the English language by that 
brilliant, humorous writer and original observer, 
Bernard Shaw. He says: | 


* In the desperate struggle to improve American speech 
even far-fetched suggestions have been made, as for in- 
stance that of Prof. John Erskine, of Columbia University, 
that we might improve our speech through dancing. Cer- 
tainly great preoccupation is felt over American speech, 
as evidenced by the many phonetic societies founded in 
this country, which do not exist in other countries. 
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“FYave you ever known a family with ‘a cele- 
brated talking parrot’? The family asked their 
friends to come and hear Polly say such pretty 
things as ‘Pretty Polly’, ‘Give me a lump of 
sugar’, and ‘Fetch a cab’. But when they got 
there they heard Polly produce nothing but what 
were to them inarticulate noises, yet were to 
the family intelligible phrases. The parrot, as 
a matter of fact, had originally spoken those 
words quite distinctly; then, gradually there had 
set in a decay of language. The phrases had 
become modified little by little, until finally the 
parrot had arrived at sounds which were not in 
the least like the original thing. The family 
had not noticed the change which had been 
going on. 

‘This is an instance of the decay of language 
which occurs very extensively among human 
beings. If you go into Covent Garden you will 
hear a great deal of that parrot talk. There is 
more of that parrot talk than you imagine, be- 
cause, in regard to a great deal of it, we are in 
the relative position of the family to the parrot. 

“Supposing, however, that a foreigner who 
had learned English was put into Covent Gar- 
den; he would not understand the language 
there because it has gone through a process of 
decay, and the people there are not speaking 
English. 

“What we ought to aim at is to speak English 
that will be intelligible to a foreigner. It is not 
sufficient for us to be intelligible to each other, 
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because we are in the position of the family to 
the parrot. 

“T anguage is a thing which concerns me as a 
playwright, and especially the distinctness of 
spoken language. But there are difficulties of 
another kind. 

“Somebody asks me to a gathering. I do not 
often accept these invitations, but when I do I 
always find a number of people eager to meet 
the celebrated Bernard Shaw, the distinguished 
playwright. Some come up boldly and pretend 
we have met before. Eventually my hostess 
comes up and says, ‘Oh, Mr. Shaw, may I have 
the pleasure of introducing to you—mumble, 
mumble, mumble?’ I sometimes feel like say- 
ing to my hostess, ‘If you had only been articu- 
late when you came to the name of Miss Smith 
or the Countess So-and-So you would have been 
of some use to me, for I could assume the rest.? 
That is one of the things children should be 
taught as part of good behavior—to look out for 
the key-words. 

“People should be taught to cultivate and be 
proud of a certain athleticism in their speech. 
There is athleticism in articulation as in other 
things, and I do not know why it is that so many 
young people who are quite properly proud of 
athleticism in lawn tennis and other sports 
should yet be intolerably slovenly when they 
come to speech. I think they ought to be made 
a little ashamed of it and be taught to under- 
stand that the most intelligent and cultured 
people are generally rather particular about their 
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articulation. I am, for example, but, generally 
speaking in public, one has to be.” 


As Bernard Shaw remarks, certain shortcom- 
ings in articulation are overlooked by people who 
have become accustomed to them, but a foreigner 
cannot help noticing them. 

The responsibility for these shortcomings must 
be attributed first of all to the lack of interest on 
the part of the public in regard to voice produc- 
tion, owing perhaps to the oversight of the impor- 
tant psychological réle voice plays in life. Most 
people talk very carelessly, with no concern for the 
euphony, beauty and psychological power they lose 
through their negligence. In fact, they make of 
the delightful act of speaking either ventriloquism 
or a muscular exercise, always employing the vocal 
organs in tension, without even being cognizant 
of it, so deep do their habits lie. While Nature 
suggests spontaneous, instinctive and easy move- 
ments, they strain the vocal apparatus to the extent 
of transforming the natural voice into harsh sounds 
that are barely intelligible. 

In the case of singers this habit is more de- 
plorable, as their effort in producing the voice is 
still more apparent. They hold their vocal organs 
in such tension while singing that they abolish all 
sense of relaxation, freedom and poise. 
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Since the production of the human voice is a 
spontaneous manifestation of life, no artificial in- 
fluences ought to hinder its execution. Nature, in 
fact, suggests to us instinctively how to build up 
and develop our voices, just as she does for walk- 
ing, eating or performing any other natural func- 
tion. 

If we watch a baby when he begins to produce 
the first sounds of speech we may see the most re- 
markable demonstration of how Nature works out 
the mechanism of voice production. The primary 
sounds he utters, which are later modified, through 
a natural evolution, into definite phonetics accord- 
ing to the particular language he is going to speak, 
represent the first vocal expressions prompted by 
his embryonic thoughts and feelings. Although 
rudimental and incomplete, they already display 
the basic elements of speech on which his voice is 
going to be built. 

By examining his utterances it can easily be ob- 
served that his vocal organs act by natural and 
spontaneous movements, under instinctive guid- 
ance. The baby says mama or papa, and later, 
other words, without employing any complex and 
elaborated movements. There is no muscular in- 
terference, contraction or strain of his organs. 
His lips, tongue, in fact all his organs of speech 
act in complete relaxation, without any pressure 
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or tension. The voice, although small, is resonant, 
soft and beautiful. Even the amount of breath or 
power he employs to produce these syllables is the 
minimum, and entirely instinctive. 

Comparing the baby’s production with that of a 
young person, the difference is appalling. Except 
in rare cases, the youth has already deformed his 
natural voice production and has acquired all the 
artificial defects of the generality. He squeezes 
and forces his vocal organs to produce his words, 
which are placed back in his throat, with nasal in- 
tonation and gasping breath. In some cases the 
exertion of the vocal organs can easily be detected 
by the strain of the muscles in the neck which 
stand out noticeably; in the case of young girls, 
this detracts from their physical beauty. Thus, 
the refinement and distinction which a soft, melo- 
dious voice would lend one is supplanted by a 
coarse and rough utterance of harsh, indistinguish- 
able sounds, which at times compel the listener to 
guess at their context. 

This shows what an important role environment 
plays in building up voice. While a natural pro- 
duction of the voice is the normal asset in baby- 
hood, it is what we hear in childhood, however, 
and repeat by imitation that gradually establishes 
the definite form of the voice in its physical quali- 
fications. The baby who hears easy, euphonious 
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and clear talking builds his voice accordingly; and 
if he is raised in a refined and musical atmosphere, 
provided he has a natural sense of music, he will 
also develop through this education, the best as- 
sets for singing. But, unfortunately, this is the 
rare case. 

The shortcomings of the speaking voice have a 
decided disadvantage even professionally, as in the 
case of politicians, lecturers, orators and dramatic 
actors. With few exceptions, these people strug- 
gle very hard to produce their voices, usually con- 
fining them to guttural sounds, difficult to under- 
stand. 

Garrett P. Serviss, an American scientist, writing 
on this very subject, says that the enunciation and 
inflection of the voice are a potent factor in social 
or business connections. 


“But,” he goes on, “this recalls a feature of 
education that appears to be almost entirely neg- 
lected, notwithstanding its enormous impor- 
tance e . 

“An immense majority of those who throng 
the rooms and halls of the schools and universi- 
ties apparently never give a thought to the evo- 
lution of their vocal powers. 

“Yet a clear, well-modulated voice is as im- 
portant in social converse and in the conduct of 
business intercourse as in public speaking. But 
most persons seem to think that any kind of 
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articulate noise will suffice to express thought. 
The fact is that the voice should be fitted to the 
thought. If it is not thus fitted there is the 
same lack of economy of the listener’s attention 
that Herbert Spencer dwelt upon in his discus- 
sion of the proper arrangement of words in a 
sentence. 

“A wrong emphasis or an awkward inflection 
is as misleading as a wrongly placed word. But 
it is impossible to make the emphasis or inflec- 
tion right if the voice is not under control. A 
good story teller is always envied, but very few 
of those who feel envious of his superiority 
know how much of the success they admire is 
due merely to the voice control of the speaker. 

“Tt is not intellectual but physical power. 
Partly, no doubt, this is a gift of nature, but not 
altogether so. And, at any rate, intelligent and 
persistent cultivation will certainly abundantly 
repay anyone who applies it to the development, 
strengthening and improving of his voice for 
everyday ordinary use... . 

“Nothing could be more disastrous than 
would be any serious tendency to deterioration 
of the human speaking voice. It would be the 
abandonment of what has been, perhaps, the 
most notable conquest made in the evolution of 
physical humanity; that, namely, of the sound 
waves as a means and medium of communica- 
tion between minds. 

“One cannot listen to the miscellaneous con- 
versation carried on in any considerable assem- 
blage without being struck, often very painfully 
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by the crudity of the voices. Only a few words 
are needed to reveal the fact that the great 
majority of the voices have had no training 
whatever, the result being that the speakers 
handle their words as a man handles a tool that 
he has never learned to use. . . . 

“Far more attention should be given in schools 
and in homes to the teaching by both instruction 
and example of the value of a developed speak- 
ing voice and of the simple training by which it 
may be acquired.” 


Although the responsibility for the shortcomings 
of American voices must be attributed, for the most 
part, to the general neglect of Voice Culture, even 
in schools and colleges, and above all in the private 
homes, because people attach too little importance 
to the réle voice plays in our lives, we must add 
that to a certain extent it lies in the language it- 
self. In the formation of words, the prevalence 
of the consonants over vowels causes a certain lack 
of softness and flexibility in the language. All the 
more reason, therefore, for adequate training to 
smooth down the prevailing character of the lan- 
guage. 

But, as matters stand, little has been done in this 
line. Even the very few who have been inter- 
ested in this subject did not go deep enough in 
their researches to reach the weak spot. They re- 
stricted their attention to the proper use of the 
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language, and in some instances, to its incorrect 
utterance as related to the England phonetics. In 
this way they failed to realize its actual defects as 
compared with the articulation of the classic lan- 
guages whose production of the phonetic elements 
conforms strictly with the physiological and 
euphonic laws of voice production.* The English 
utterance of the phonetics does not respond, in fact, 
to the same laws which are based on the funda- 
mental principle of the minimum of energy for 
the maximum of effect, and although, in the case 
of children, their alteration is very slight, it 
gradually increases with age because of outside 
influences. 

The primary concern, then, should be to modify 
the phonetics, considering them, not in their char- 
acteristics as sounds, but rather in the mechanism 
by which they are produced. By adopting the 
mechanism of voice production used in the articu- 
lation of the phonetics of the classic languages, a 
soft and flexible utterance of the English language 
would be effected, which would in turn facilitate 
the building up of beautiful voices, both in talking 
and singing. This would not affect the character- 
istics of the language; it would only make the 
pronunciation of its phonetics easier and smoother. 


* See “Caruso’s Method of Voice Production and the 
Scientific Culture of the Voice,” Chapter 19. 
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Most of the shortcomings of American speech 
are the result of imperfect formation and misplace- 
ment of the phonetic elements, the vowels being 
produced in the throat and the consonants in or- 
gans other than those suggested by Nature. Also, 
both are uttered with a complicated process of 
articulation in which the strain of the vocal organs 
is most evident. In the case of the consonants, this 
defect is more marked, for most of them are articu- 
lated with terrific power and muscular tension. In 
fact, while their classification in the classic lan- 
guages closely follows the natural laws of an easy 
production, allowing the organs to act spontan- 
eously, in English it does not, artificial adjustments 
being adopted in place of natural ones, especially 
of the throat and tongue, which, through muscular 
tension, greatly impair their correct formation. 
Now, if correct speaking is sought, inasmuch as it 
represents an indispensable factor of correct sing 
ing, these physiological faults must be corrected, 
and English phonetics restored to a natural pro- 
duction. 

At the roots of the formation of voice, then, lies 
the proper formation of the phonetic elements and, 
owing to the above mentioned shortcomings of the 
English phonology, this must be accomplished 
through new phonetics which shall conform with 
the laws of natural voice production. This acqui- 
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sition, of inestimable value for singing, lays the 
proper ground for the New Vocal Art whose high 
standing depends mostly on the significance sing- 
ing conveys through words. No correct and effi- 
cient singing can exist, then, without the perfect 
enunciation of the word. 

Therefore, the main task of Voice Culture must 
be the perfect production of the speaking voice, 
assuming correct speaking as the logical ground for 
correct singing. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PHONOLOGY OF THE NEW VOICE CULTURE 
THE VOWELS 


In the preceding chapter we demonstrated that 
by adopting the speaking voice as the fundamental 
factor in singing, the New Vocal Art has created 
a condition which demands that the words reach 
the highest standard of ease, euphony, and reso- 
nance. On their excellence, in fact, the efficiency 
and beauty of the voice depends. We have also 
pointed out that this task must be allotted to pho- 
nology, that science which deals with the elements 
of speech whose arrangement in different combi- 
nations makes up words. 

The English phonology, however, as applied by 
most English-speaking people, for the reasons al- 
ready expounded in the preceding chapter which 
are related to the misplacement and hard utterance 
of its elements, does not respond to the exigencies 
of the New Vocal Art. To meet these exigencies 
Voice Culture must resort, then, to a new pho- 
nology possessing all the required qualifications 


which can assure perfect utterance of the phonetic 
148 
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elements for, since they are the substantial part in 
the constructive process of voice, they must fully 
live up to their mission. 

The phonetics, in fact, can be compared to the 
stitches of an artistic tapestry. The more beau- 
tifully and perfectly arranged in the design are 
the stitches, the more artistic and valuable is the 
tapestry; so, the more perfectly and beautifully 
performed are the phonetic elements, the more 
euphonious and effective is the voice. 

On the strength of the need for perfect pho- 
netics, the author conceived the idea of building 
up a new phonology, or rather a modified pho- 
nology, which, by conforming with physiological 
and acoustic laws, can make their utterance as easy, 
resonant and euphonious as required. It is named 
the phonology of the New Voice Culture and con- 
stitutes one of the features of constructive nature 
in this book. 

Our suggestion to adopt it in training the stu- 
dent in voice production, as a result of the com- 
parisons we made with the English phonology, 
must be taken as it is intended, that is, merely to 
simplify the work of the student in his struggle 
to place and produce the voice correctly. It is 
understood, then, that it is not made with the 
project of interfering with the phonetic character 
of the English language in itself. In dealing with 
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pupils who have formed bad habits in their mecha- 
nism of voice production, it is obvious that the 
application of elements of speech entirely unfa- 
miliar to them strikes their minds much easier and 
quicker, just as any new impression on any subject 
or event. Once pupils have acquired a correct 
mechanism of voice production by practising this 
phonology, they can readily apply it to the Eng- 
lish phonetics for vocal purposes, thus gaining an 
easier and more natural adjustment of the vocal 
organs which lends softness, flexibility and reso- 
nance to the voice. 

The main condition demanded by this pho- 
nology, to guarantee adequate results, is the 
natural and codrdinated function of the organs of 
speech. These must act together like the differ- 
ent parts which make up the mechanism of a piano; 
in other words, the organs involved in the articu- 
lation of speech, the lips, teeth, tongue, palate, 
throat and lungs, must act like the piano’s keys, 
strings, hammers, etc., which cannot produce per- 
fect tones when one of them is functioning im- 
properly. Obeying the fundamental law of the 
minimum of energy for the maximum of effect, 
they must act in perfect relaxation and in harmony 
with each other; if the function of any one of them 
is impaired by force or tension, the elements of 
speech they produce—the vowels and consonants 
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—lose some measure of their ease, euphony and 
resonance. 

The application of this new phonology which 
relies on the natural functioning of the organs of 
speech has one evident and decided advantage over 
the one in use, that of placing the voice in its 
natural center or focus, giving with full freedom 
its full resonance, the greatest asset of voice. It 
serves then the double purpose of eliminating the 
muscular tension which is commonly resorted to in 
voice production as well as of creating an easy, 
beautiful and resonant voice. 

In building this phonology the author starts 
from a point of view quite different from that of 
phonologists who are most essentially concerned 
with improving and perfecting the English pho- 
netics. The difference lies in the fact that his 
express purpose is to make the utterance of the 
phonetic elements, as much as it is possible, well 
suited for singing; therefore they are not applied 
as suggested by the English phonology and uttered 
_by English-speaking people, but as they should be 
according to the fundamental physical principle of 
natural voice production which calls for the least 
energy for the maximum of voice. This is an im- 
portant point to keep in mind. The phonetics of 
this phonology must be considered as the most 
easily articulated sounds of the human voice rather 
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than as elements of speech belonging to the Eng- 
lish or any particular language; a kind of universal 
or standard phonetics guaranteeing correct speak- 
ing and singing, that can be adapted as the ground 
for Voice Culture in all languages. 

This suggestion is based on the view that, while 
the various combinations and arrangements of the 
phonetics, which create the different words, char- 
acterize each individual language, in the formation 
of the elements which make up these words, the 
organs of speech must be trained to act alike in 
every language, that is to say, they must conform 
with the same physiological laws of voice produc- 
tion, allowing only certain characteristic variations 
of inflection, pitch and color peculiar to each lan- 
guage. Thus the languages whose enunciation 
follows these laws most closely are, phonetically, 
more correct, as for example, the classic languages 
or those of Latin origin—Italian, Spanish, and 
French. 

At any rate, it must be established as an axiom 
that the proper enunciation of the phonetic ele- 
ments fundamentally establishes the ground for 
effective, beautiful, melodious and resonant voices 
_—all requisites indispensable for good singing— 
which is perfectly natural. Just as a beautiful 
painting cannot be made with poor colors, since 
these are the elementary ingredients from which 
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the painting is constructed, so poor phonetics cannot 
produce beautiful singing, its physical structure 
depending upon the fundamental elements which 
form voice. This fact is supported by science. 

The vibrations from which vowels and conso- 
nants are made are those which give origin to 
voice. The more equal, easy, rich and resonant 
these vibrations are, the more beauty the voice 
gains in its physical characteristics; and the more 
the voice gains in clarity, distinction, and flexibility, 
the more effective becomes the psychological ex- 
pression of the contents of the song. 

For this reason the speaking voice is assumed 
as the primary element in the exploitation of our 
conception of the New Vocal Art, which, in its 
turn, must be supported by an adequate form of 
Voice Culture as we suggested, taking its start from 
the phonetic elements. 

In reference to this statement we must make an 
explicit declaration which we think of some im- 
portance. After the publication of our book, 
“Caruso’s Method of Voice Production and the 
Scientific Culture of the Voice,” in which we illus- 
trated some similar views on this subject, we were 
told by some singing teachers that the principle 
of basing Voice Culture on the speaking voice, that 
is, on the phonetics, was not a new idea. We agree 
that this is true, as far as the idea is concerned, but 
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it is also true that a correct production of the speak- 
ing voice, according to the laws of physiology, 
particularly in this country, is a rare god-sent gift 
restricted to a few very fortunate beings. 

This fact is universally admitted by voice ex- 
perts. But we can add that the books we have 
read and the many teachers whose work we have 
investigated in reference to this subject have con- 
vinced us that no stress at all is given to the very 
essential problem in voice production, the correct 
utterance of the phonetics. In other words, while 
there is so much talk about phonetics, their utter- 
ance in accordance with natural laws is almost un- 
known. This is a specific point to which due con- 
sideration must be paid. 

Most of these preceptors have taught so much 
about tone production and have also diligently 
illustrated all different methods of breathing, 
deeming them the cornerstone of voice production, 
but we found no traces of any effort directed 
toward the proper formation of the phonetics. 
Perhaps the important réle that a clear and beauti- 
ful enunciation plays in artistic singing is not 
known or not appreciated enough. In fact, the 
few voice experts who believed the phonetics of a 
certain importance in voice production never really 
tried to find out if their utterance was thoroughly 
in accord with the qualification of correct voice 
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production. ‘Thus they failed to realize that the 
utterance of these elements, as performed by most 
English-speaking people, actually cannot produce 
easy, smooth, euphonious and resonant phonetics, 
the indispensable condition for beauty and effec- 
tiveness in singing. 

Some time ago we had the experience of being 
personally informed by some teachers that they 
were teaching the phonetics along certain prin- 
ciples which we had illustrated in the above men- 
tioned book. But when they volunteered to give 
us a practical demonstration, by reading or singing 
the vowels alone or in association with the conso- 
nants, it was perfectly apparent that they were 
trying to conform with them in theory, but in — 
reality they were very far from putting them into 
practice. In fact, in spite of their good will, they 
were using effort and marked muscular tension, the 
vowels being placed in the throat or dragged back 
to diphthongs or double sounds in the larynx. 

We agree, however, that it is very difficult to 
put theories into practice when they conflict with 
deep-set habits, the natural result of environment 
and surroundings; and anyone influenced for a con- 
siderable time by tightness and effort in speaking 
can hardly retain the power—if he ever had any— 
of perceiving and controlling the muscular inter- 
ference already habitual to the organs of speech. 
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These defects, needless to say, which badly im- 
pair the pure sound of the vowels, also make the 
consonants hard and disagreeable. 

It is imperative, then, as the first condition, to 
ascertain if the phonetic elements, as they are ut- 
tered in Voice Culture, are really the product of 
a natural function free from muscular effort, this 
being the essential guarantee of easy and correct 
voice production. 

The new phonology presented and illustrated 
in this book, and modeled on the classic languages, 
is slightly modified to suit the specific needs of 
Voice Culture. In comparing its phonetics with 
the English it can readily be seen that the main 
shortcoming of the latter lies in the enunciation of 
the vowels in the throat, which gives them a mo- 
notonous sound of throaty character, due to the 
uniformity of their shape. | 

By shape of the vowels we mean the various 
dimensions which differentiate one vowel from an- 
other and confer on each vowel a specific sound. 
This has scientific support. The space used for 
the enunciation of each vowel creates the number 
of vibrations for its characteristic sound. This 
space is related to the shape of each vowel; there- 
fore space and shape of the vowels are synonymous. 
Any alteration of the space or shape brings about 
a change in quality of sound, volume and pitch, 
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because it alters the number of vibrations. For 
instance, while an EF pronounced with the mouth 
wide open, and with the same power, increases the 
length of the vibrations required for its enuncia- 
tion, it diminishes their number, thereby altering 
its quality and volume, and lowering its pitch. 
These differences, of course, are not so marked as 
to be detected by everybody, but an educated ear 
can readily perceive them. This is of great im- 
portance inasmuch as the correct enunciation of the 
vowels is not only a phonetic necessity but is also 
of great advantage for the perfect intonation of 
the voice. We had the actual experience of hear- 
ing singers go slightly off pitch in singing different 
words or even different syllables of the same word, 
on the same note, just because they altered the 
enunciation of some of the vowels. 

This important characteristic—the shape or di- 
mension of the vowels—is the result of the vari- 
ous adjustments to which the organs of speech 
adapt themselves for their correct enunciation. Its 
scientific explanation is that the number of vibra- 
tions created in producing each vowel is related to 
the space in which it is produced, the latter giving, 
accordingly, the relative amount of resonance 
which establishes its individual sound. 

In voice production, unfortunately, this prop- 
erty of the vowels is greatly neglected by most 
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people, who in order to strengthen the individual 
character of each vowel, resort rather to strain and 
effort of the phonetic organs than to the power of 
resonance which the space obtained by its indi- 
vidual shape could furnish. This strain is exercised 
principally by the tightness of the tongue, palate 
and throat which abolish the space and create an ob- 
stacle that holds back the vowel sounds, preventing 
their placement in the focus of the voice—the 
front part of the mouth. 

Another shortcoming of the English phonology 
in singing arises from the fact that the vowels, al- 
though five in number, have as many as sixteen 
different sounds which, not being standardized, be- 
come even more numerous, depending upon the 
characteristic inflections of voice of the different 
English-speaking countries and sometimes even 
cities. Therefore, while their exact enunciation is 
rather difficult in itself, allowing great possibility 
for corruption, it is made even more complicated 
by local influences. The vowel A, for instance, 
which alphabetically is pronounced in the word 
fate, reads differently in the word father, and 
still differently in the word cat. The vowel E, 
enunciated in the alphabet as in seen, becomes E 
in bend, or I in belief; or the vowel J can be ai as 
in five or J asin fifth. The same is true of O and 
U, which also have many different sounds. We 
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may also add that these same words, even when 
pronounced by different individuals, acquire varia- 
tions of vowel sounds that are quite noticeable. 

Therefore, although in the pronunciation of the 
English vowels special advantages may exist in- 
asmuch as the character of the language in itself is 
concerned, when it comes to Voice Culture they 
do not make amends for the complications that 
arise from making their enunciation so indefinite 
and changeable. This complexity which naturally 
leaves room for phonetic corruption makes Voice 
Culture difficult and impractical, for the pupil has 
to master the utterance of many sounds in place of 
the five fundamental vowels adopted by the classic 
languages. 

Still another shortcoming in the enunciation of 
the English vowels is the prolonging of their 
sound, due to the contraction and recession of the 
tongue backward, which drags them back, carrying 
their sound into the throat. For instance, the 
vowel A, which should be one short and simple 
sound, is usually pronounced A-a-a, each succes- 
sive a going farther backward and downward, as far 
as the larynx. This fault constitutes the so-called 
vanish or diphthongal sound of vowels, which in 
some people can be detected by watching the 
Adam’s apple being moved by a contraction of 
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the muscles and cartilages, similar to that in the 
act of swallowing. 

Such a habit, as general as it is detrimental to 
Voice Culture, abolishes the pure sound of the 
vowels and, added to the other shortcomings of 
the English phonology, makes singing a difficult 
problem. 

This view, we are aware, will not easily be ac- 
cepted, objections in fact having already been 
raised when we made the same statement in a pub- 
lic discussion which followed a lecture we gave 
on this subject. On that occasion, although an 
English-born singing teacher fully supported our 
argument, maintaining that there is no such thing 
in English as a pure vowel, all being in varying 
degree diphthongal, other teachers stoutly con- 
tradicted his assertion. The controversy brought 
further development and one of these teachers, 
going back to the subject in a lecture, contended 
that English has as pure vowels as Italian. In fact, 
he said: “If in Italian there is a purer sound of 
the vowel ‘a? than in our English word ‘large’, or 
of the ‘e’ as in ‘let’, or ‘1’ as in ‘lid’, ‘o’ as in ‘lone? 
—though here, unless careful, the diphthongal 
trace will creep in, though it can be avoided—or 
of ‘u’, as the ‘oo’ in ‘loot’, my ears do not detect it.” 

Noting incidentally that the lecturer, in order 
to give.a pure sound of the vowel yu, had to resort 
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to the enunciation of the diphthong oo, and that 
he himself admitted that in the pronunciation of 
the word “lone,” unless careful, the diphthongal 
trace may creep in, we venture to say that the dif- 
ference in purity between the Italian vowels and 
the English, not detected by his ears in the above 
words, remain merely a personal impression. 
However, even if these vowels are pure in those 
particular words, are they always so in all other 
English words made up of the same vowels? 
What about the words where they have an entirely 
different sound, as, for instance, the word “sculp- 
ture” which contained two w’s uttered with differ- 
ent sounds? Moreover, are the adjustments of the 
organs of speech, which suit the utterance of the 
above mentioned words, alike for other words 
where the same vowels are employed, and are 
they pronounced with the same ease? We think 
not. The pronunciation of the words ‘‘make”— 
“fear? — “first” — “stop” —“rug”, in fact, which 
contain the five vowels a, e, i, 0, u, is quite different 
from “large”—“let,” etc., and not as easy, being 
made by different adjustments of the organs of 
speech. 

As a principle, however, we doubt the equality 
in purity of the English and Italian vowels. No 
English writer, either, as far as we know, has ever 
affirmed that. On the contrary, we take the lib- 
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erty of quoting the opinion of an English scientist 
and authority on the laws of sound, W. Pole, who, 
in reference to the Italian vowels, makes a scientific 
statement in which he not only recognizes their 
privilege of being the purest of all languages, but 
backs it up with an experiment based on the law 
of sympathetic vibrations produced by the property 
of resonance. He says: 

“A curious illustration of the mechanical forma- 
tion of vowel sounds is furnished by the experi- 
ment that if we sing into an open pianoforte with 
the dampers elevated, one of the Italian vowels, 
the same vowel sound will be returned and pro- 
longed by the instrument, showing that it depends 
on vibrations spontaneously imitated by the 
strings.” * 

Now, if Pole selected for this experiment an 
Italian vowel, it seems logical that the vowels of 
other languages, English included, could not be 
employed for a satisfactory demonstration of the 
vowel sounds just because, lacking resonance, they 
could not set up sympathetic vibrations. Does this 
not show the superiority in resonance, and there- 
fore in purity, of the Italian vowels? 

Altogether, the production of pure vowels is 
dependent upon the resonance in the mouth. 
Helmholtz made a detailed study of this subject 

* Pole, “The Philosophy of Music.” 
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which we would like to discuss here, but a long 
scientific illustration of this subject is out of place 
in a book of this size. Nevertheless we call the 
attention of the reader to an ordinary experiment 
which shows the importance of mouth resonance, 
comparable with the production of the vowels. If 
we tap on the cheeks when they are puffed out 
with air, and gradually let the air escape through 
the lips, the sound grows smaller and smaller as 
the space within the mouth diminishes. There- 
fore, the space in the mouth is responsible for the 
resonance of the vowels, and the language which 
allows more space is the more resonant and has the 
purest vowels. While this is true of the Italian 
—a language produced with much ease—it is not 
so for the English, because its production is tight 
and more in the throat than in the mouth. The 
reader acquainted with Italian can see this for 
himself by merely reading aloud the following 
verse and then comparing it with the reading of its 
English translation. 


O vaghe montanine pastorelle | 
Donde venite si leggiadre e belle? 


O shepherd-girls so fair; 
Say from what mountain air 
Light-footed have ye strayed? 
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However, in spite of conflicting opinions we 
hope that the open-minded reader does not fail to 
see how urgent for Voice Culture is the establish- 
ment of a definite and easy production of such an 
essential element of voice as the vowels. For this 
purpose we venture to advance a few suggestions. 

Many teachers, to our knowledge, have already 
adopted the Italian vowels in Voice Culture, con- 
vinced that they answer best to the purposes of 
correct voice production. The point now is to see 
that they are really enunciated according to the 
Italian phonology which, by conforming very 
‘closely with natural laws, has made Italian a 
smooth, soft and melodious language. 

To guarantee this we have created a simpler 
phonology, more detailed and more adapted to 
students, especially foreigners—the phonology 
suited to the New Voice Culture. 

The vowels of this phonology, although very 
similar to those of the Italian, are slightly modi- 
fled by emphasizing more distinctly certain char- 
acteristics related to their shape, for the purpose 
of obtaining more resonance as well as of making 
their formation easier for those who are not fa- 
miliar with the Italian language. | 

First of all, the vowels are given an individual, 
definite and permanent enunciation, each one al- 
ways characterized by the same sound; their utter- 
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ance is fundamentally based on ease, resonance, 
and purity. It is our belief that this will simplify 
Voice Culture immensely. 

The vowels are A, E, I, O, U, reading: A asin 
father; E as in bend; I as in mien; O as in comb; 
U as in suit. 

Since their enunciation is entirely different from 
the English, it requires patient and careful prac- 
tice to be correctly performed, the influence of 
previous adjustments of the vocal organs being a 
serious handicap. The following is a summarized 
presentation: * — 

The vowel A (as in father) is the fundamental 
sound of all the vowels, the others being merely 
an evolution of it. It is the largest of them, char- 
acterized by the biggest space which can be cre- 
ated in the mouth and throat by opening both with- 
out any exertion of the organs. The organs inside 
of the mouth take no part in this formation, being 
left in complete rest. The opening of the mouth 
must be obtained by automatically dropping the 
lower jaw as far as possible. 

The vowel E (as in the word bend) is smaller 
than A. For its enunciation the mouth must be 


* For a detailed and thorough illustration of the vowels, 
and for a comparative study of them with the English, 
see “Caruso’s Method of Voice Production and the Scien- 
tific Culture of the Voice.” 
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opened very little—to one-third the size of the A. 
The movement is made without any muscular ten- 
sion of the organs, by dropping slightly the lower 
jaw. 

The vowel J (as in mien) is the smallest of all. 
For its enunciation the mouth is almost closed, but 
not tightly as muscular tension must always be 
avoided. 

The vowel O (as in comb) is characterized by 
the round shape of the lips, which must be ob- 
tained using no tension of their muscles, nor of 
any organ inside of the mouth. This shape is of 
great advantage, for the lips acting as a mega- 
phone greatly increase its resonance. 

The formation of the vowel U (as in suit) is 
simply an evolution of the O, obtained by pro- 
truding the lips forward, as in blowing. The 
organs must act exactly as in the enunciation of 
the O, their prolonged shape giving the peculiar 
sound of the U. 

The following is a photographed illustration of 
the vowels; most striking and invaluable because it 
is given by a subject that could not have been arti- 
ficially influenced, owing to her age—a child a 
little over three years, an actual exponent of Na- 
ture. The photographs had to be taken by a 
moving picture camera and enlarged. 
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Note in the preceding illustration of the vowels 
the relaxation of the tongue, a condition which 
must be strictly adhered to, otherwise there will 
not be sufficient space for the proper utterance of 
this vowel. The power employed in its pronun- 
ciation must have been the slightest possible, as is 
shown by the spontaneous opening of the mouth 
and its complete relaxation. 

This illustration of the vowels is merely a sum- 
marized one. We firmly believe, though, that 
their importance warrants much greater attention 
than that given here, because students who can 
master their enunciation will surely gain the most 
important of the qualifications of beautiful singing 
and will save themselves years of struggle in Voice 
Culture. 

Vowels, correctly performed, place voice natu- 
rally and easily, thus assuring the fundamental 
asset for correct voice production. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE CONSONANTS OF THE NEW VOICE CULTURE 


THE consonants, the second element of speech, 
are very closely associated with the vowels for, be- 
sides placing them in definite organs, those de- 
signed for their articulation, they have the mission 
of reinforcing the sound of the vowels which, by 
reason of their pure and soft quality, would other- 
wise generate monotony in the voice. 

In reference to the consonants of the English 
language, we venture to say that there are certain 
shortcomings in their articulation which must be 
corrected, as far as Voice Culture is concerned. 

Several classifications of the English consonants 
exist, but, to be truthful, none of them answer our - 
purpose, for they are too complicated and unre- 
sponsive to the exigencies of voice production in the 
New Vocal Art we suggest, which demands that 
their articulation conform with natural laws of 
speech. Their deficiency lies in lack of ease and 
softness which is the result of a forced utterance 
and of the use of organs other than those suggested 
by Nature, involving marked muscular tension 
fundamentally hostile to the natural production of 


the voice. 
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The following classification generally adopted 
and illustrated by Dr. W. Mills in his book, “Voice 
Production in Speaking and Singing,” can readily 
prove our statement: 

“Explosives b and p, t, d, k, g, are consonants 
in uttering which there is complete closure with a 
sudden opening of the resonance chambers in front. 

“‘Vibratives, r, call for an almost complete clos- 
ure of the door and a vibration of its margin. 

“Aspirates, f, v, w, s, Z, 1, sch, th, j, ch, h, partly 
close the opening which is at once suddenly opened 
again. 

“Resonants, m, n, ng, close the mouth so that 
the sound must find its way out through the nose.” 

It is our impression that this classification, be- 
sides being too complicated and calling for too 
many peculiar movements of the organs, is most 
unnatural, for it does not comply with the funda- 
mental principle underlying every function, that 
is, the use of the minimum of energy for the maxi- 
mum of effect. 

What, in fact, can the denomination explosive 
suggest other than effort or strenuous action of the 
vocal organs? It is obvious that to produce an 
explosive sound muscular tension, exertion and an 
increase of power, more than the normal, is re- 
quired; and as such interferences abolish the reso- 
nance they cannot therefore be in accordance with 
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natural laws. The other denominations also de- 
mand more or less tension of the organs, especially 
of the tongue which is used in spasmodic contrac- — 
tion, as is clearly shown in the following illustra- 
tion from Dr. Mills’ book. 





Erroneous production of te consonants 
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Dr. Mills’ comment to his classification reads as 
follows: 

“The more one studies the subject, the greater 
the wonder becomes at the amount and complexity 
of the work done in a single day’s speaking. It is 
also easy to understand how difficult it is to attain 
absolutely perfect results. To enable one’s fellow 
creatures to understand him even in his mother- 
tongue involves an amount of effort and energy, 
a complexity and facility in function that can only 
be reached after months of practice in speaking. 
How much greater is the expenditure in vital capi- 
tal! Is not the result when attained worth the 
best efforts of the most talented individual?” 

Dr. Mills’ concern, in truth, about the difficulty 
encountered in the articulation of the consonants 
is much exaggerated and only an erroneous con- 
ception of the mechanism required for producing 
them can explain his stress on “the amount of work 
done ina single day’s speaking.” With all due re- 
spect to the views of Dr. Mills, we can affirm that 
there is not, nor should there be, any complexity 
of work in talking, if correctly performed. In 
Latin countries there are many orators and actors 
who use their speaking voice many hours a day 
without the slightest fatigue. 

It seems that while Dr. Mills lays much empha- 
sis on the sounds the phonetics produce, he shows 
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no concern at all for the manner in which they 
are produced, in other words, for the forced action 
of the organs of speech during their formation. It 
is only logical that if we want to produce explosive 
consonants, vibratives or aspirates, the vocal organs 
require effort, energy and complexity of move- 
ment, a proceeding which is entirely exaggerated 
and unnatural. Nature, in fact, does not suggest 
any effort for the simple act of talking, which is as 
instinctive as any other function of the body. 
When a baby begins to talk, if he wishes to articu- 
late the consonants TJ or N, he does not press his 
tongue in tension against the palate, performing an 
aspirative or explosive act, as shown in Dr. Mills’ 
illustration; yet his voice is effective and pleasant. 
An adult, on the contrary, by making these move- 
ments very strenuously, makes his voice tight, 
forced and unpleasant. Evidently Dr. Mills has 
based his views about the consonants on the de- 
formed articulation of the adult rather than on the 
natural one of the child. 

In fact, he adds, “Consonants are a noisy nui- 
sance for the singer, an unpleasant interruption in 
singing.” This is an unjust attack on the conso- 
nants which, on the contrary, are so useful in the 
phonetic process which builds up voice, as well as in | 
singing. They may be a noisy nuisance, if they are 
articulated roughly and misplaced in organs other 
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than those suggested by Nature, but in correct 
utterance they are of immense value in placing the 
voice in the natural organs of speech and in re- 
inforcing the soft sounds of the vowels, giving 
singing a more robust character and variety of 
color. 

To avoid the very sins lamented by Dr. Mills, 
however, we propose a classification on a different 
plane from that of the English phonology, and on 
a basis which can be most advantageous, at least 
for Voice Culture. They must be classified by 
naming them after the organ used in their articu- 
lation, for example, calling labials those consonants 
which are articulated by the lips; linguals, those 
articulated by the tongue; palatins, those by the 
palate, etc. This classification, although not en- 
tirely new,* is formulated with certain original sug- 
gestions through which we localize the voice in 
definite organs and, at the same time, by means 
of their denomination, we remind the pupil of the 
organ where he must centralize the articulation of 
the consonant. 

Consonants alone cannot produce words, having 
no definite sound; therefore they must be associ- 
ated with vowels, and this association, while giving 
them a definite sound, in return helps place the 


* See “Caruso’s Method of Voice Production.” 
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vowels in the same organs used for their articula- 
tion, a great advantage in placing the voice. 

This entire phonetic process takes place in an 
area located in the front part of the mouth which 
is the natural center of the voice. The following 
is a summarized classification of the consonants 
which is illustrated by photographs showing their 
natural utterance by a child and an adult. 


Labials (M-B-P) Their articulation calling for the 
use of the lips localizes the voice on the lips. ‘The lips 
must approach each other without any muscular ten- 
sion. All other organs must remain in complete relaxa- 
tion, taking no part in their enunciation. 

Dental Labials (F-V) Their articulation calling for 
the use of the teeth and lip localizes the voice between 
the upper teeth and lower lip. ‘They are produced by 
gentle pressure of the upper teeth against the lower lip, 
avoiding tension and effort. ‘The minimum of breath 
should be used. 





Linguals (L-N-R) Their articulation calling for the 
use of the tip of the tongue localizes the voice on the tip. 
of the tongue. “The tongue must move in complete re- 
laxation, its tip gently touching the upper teeth, not as 
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in English, where the entire blade is raised in tension 
against the palate. 

Dental Linguals (D-T) Their articulation calling 
for the use of the teeth and tongue localizes the voice 
between the teeth and tongue. The tongue must lie flat 
and relaxed between the teeth which press gently against 
it, producing the consonants with as little breath as pos- 
sible, and avoiding the explosive character of the English. 





Dental Sibilants (S-Z) ‘Their articulation calling for 
the use of the teeth and breath localizes the voice on the 
upper teeth. “They are produced by the passage of breath 
between the tip of the tongue and the upper teeth. The 
minimum of breath must be used, as too much breath 
makes their sound disagreeable, and the tongue must not 
be stiffened. 

Palatins (C-G) Their articulation calling for the use 
of the palate places the voice on the front palate inside 
the base of the nose. ‘They must be localized on the 
front part of the palate, not in the throat. ‘The breath 
used must be the minimum. 
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From the rules expounded for the pronunciation 
of the vowels and consonants—the fundamental 
elements of voice—it can easily be seen that this 
phonology we advance for the New Voice Culture 
adheres strictly to the laws of Nature, a condition 
which vouchsafes their easy utterance as well as the 
purity of their sound. 

Through this phonology, then, we can be of 
some help to students for it can be stated as an 
axiom that the enunciation of the vowels and con- 
sonants can never be pure or correct as long as it 
calls for muscular tension of the phonetic organs 
—and this is precisely the basic shortcoming of the 
English language as spoken by the majority, espe- 
cially by Americans. 

The New Voice Culture, therefore, must will- 
ingly accept this easy way of correcting what is 
unresponsive to its actual needs, and apply this 
new phonology, more suitable for singing, because 
if, in the regeneration of Vocal Art, actual results 
are to be obtained in this country, this is the most 
radical means to be adopted, regardless of any 
objections or obstacles which may arise from false 
national feeling. 


CHAPTER: X 


THE FALSE DETERMINATION OF PITCH IN PRESENT 
SINGING 


One of the misleading factors in the singing of 
today is the incorrect formation of the pitches of 
the vocal range, the different altitudes of the voice, 
as they are produced by most singers, being funda- 
mentally wrong when judged by the natural 
laws which govern voice production and the laws 
of acoustics ruling sound. This peculiar produc- 
tion of the pitches leads to false intonation, a fact 
which, although of almost general practice, {s 
entirely unknown or overlooked. 

This statement must not give the impression that 
the majority of singers sing off pitch in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. No, what we mean to 
convey is that they do not produce their voices on 
the exact altitude of the range where they mean to 
sing, namely, they do not sing on the fundamental 
tone of the written note. 

This contention, entirely new, discloses a radical 


error in present Voice Culture inasmuch as it 1m- 
177 
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plies that most voices are trained on false grounds 
from the very beginning. 

To properly illustrate this theory requires more 
than the slight discussion which is possible in this 
book. The idea that the pitch produced by most 
singers, though not sharp or flat, is fundamentally 
different from the one which should be produced, 
is so new that at first it is extremely difficult to 
believe and get a clear conception of. Yet there 
exists a marked difference between what we call 
the true and natural pitch of the voice (actually 
used by the few singers gifted with a natural voice 
production) and the artificial one generally used. 
The natural pitch has the property of maintaining 
the natural vocal range unaltered. For the rare 
singers, however, who sing on the true pitch, this is 
so instinctive that it passes entirely unnoticed, and 
the generality speaks of them as natural singers. 

The prevailing artificial voice production is re- 
sponsible for this strange condition in the determi- 
nation of pitch. Having trained the ear to false 
altitudes in tone, the singer finds himself unable 
to gauge and register the pitches in their natural 
and true state, and therefore his wrong perception 
allows no possibility for detecting this fundamental 
error in the pitch of the voice. 

However, that very few singers actually sing 
on the true pitch, the great majority being uncon- 
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sciously carried to produce the voice at a much 
higher altitude than that required by the note, is 
an absolute fact. The musical field is full of sharp 
singers whose voices are raised to a much higher 
level than their natural range, usually an octave 
and even more above. 

This assertion which, without a doubt, startles 
the reader, we admit, is too radical to be accepted 
offhand. Moreover, to understand its real meaning 
and value without the help of a vocal illustration is 
almost impossible. In fact, it is not an easy matter 
to explain in writing a controversial opinion on a 
subject of acoustic nature which requires audible 
demonstration; and while arguments of convincing 
power are needed to atone for the lack of practical 
evidence, it calls also for complete renunciation, 
on the part of the reader, of his preconceived ideas 
on pitch, whose erroneous perception has already 
become habitual to his mind and ears. We realize 
that to put forth this new view places us in a trying 
position, but we shall try to demonstrate it with 
the aid of the reader’s careful attention, just as we 
have already done on previous occasions to many 
singers who, at first, thought it was simply a per- 
sonal impression of ours, but were in the end 
thoroughly convinced of its truth. At any rate, 
we would never relinquish the attempt to establish 
the right intonation in singing, for, if we succeed 
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in making our view accepted, we shall solve one 
of the most emergent problems in Voice Culture, 
the placement of the voice in its natural pitch. 

How can the entire range of the voice be pro- 
duced on a higher level than the natural one? 
What is the actual cause of this fault? 

The answer to these questions can be sum- 
marized in a few words: the cause is the improper 
mechanism of voice production which leads to 
forcing. | 

As a matter of fact, the tension of the vocal or- 
gans, which reduces the space in the vocal appa- 
ratus, and the pressure of the breath, which in- 
creases the normal number of vibrations needed to 
produce the tone, are responsible for the radical 
change in the altitude of the voice. Since pitch is 
the intrinsic characteristic of voice which has the 
physical property of determining the different alti- 
tudes of the range, if voice is altered in its physical 
structure by a false mechanism of voice production, 
its pitch, consequently, undergoes the same sub- 
stantial alteration. 

In regard to voice production there are certain 
points which have so far remained obscure prob- 
lems, but which science is gradually solving; some 
are related to pitch. While, for instance, it was 
an almost general belief that the vocal cords pro- 
duce the voice, it has been scientifically demon- 
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strated, although not yet accepted by the majority, 
that this is not precisely so. The vocal cords pro- 
duce only simple sounds which amount to very 
little if they do not materialize into voice through 
the process of articulation and the power of -reso- 
nance. This, as we have demonstrated in “Caruso’s 
Method of Voice Production and the Scientific 
Culture of the Voice,” leads to the conclusion that 
their vibrations alone cannot determine the pitch of 
the voice, for, while they constitute the sound, they 
do not represent the voice in its full form and 
structure. Other organs vibrate and take part in 
its formation; thus, neither the pitch nor any other 
characteristic of the voice—its loudness or volume 
—can be attributed solely to the vibrations of the 
vocal cords unless an improper mechanism of voice 
production confines them to the larynx. This is, in 
fact, the fault that generally takes place in the 
singing of today. 

Since schools of Voice Culture, exploiting 
artificial methods, have put a strain on the function 
of the vocal organs, compelling them to deviate 
from their normal function, a systematic misplace- 
ment of the voice in the throat has become com- 
mon to voice production. The vocal cords, in this 
way, are allotted a task superior to their natural 
power—especially in the singing of modern music 
whose interpretation calls for intense dramatic ex- 
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pression as the laryngeal tones which take the place 
of the full voice, lacking resonance, are unable to 
give a satisfactory amount of power; singers, there- 
fore, are instinctively bound to force in order to 
compensate for the lack of voice. This habit, 
contracted by incorrect singing in their early train- 
ing, and encouraged by the beginner’s natural 
tendency to resort to effort because of psycholog- 
ical influences—nervousness, excitement, fear— 
under professional exigencies becomes most con- 
spicuous and evident. 

The misplacement of the voice in the larynx 
consequently brings about another disorder in 
the mechanism of voice production—the high 
pressure of the breath—a fault which has become 
a real calamity in the singing of today. One error 
of course entailed the other, and this false voice 
production, by greatly increasing the number of 
vibrations of the vocal cords, gave origin to an 
alteration in pitch which, through general usage, 
became habitual to the ear. | 

Thus it happens that the voice, although not 
off pitch, can no longer produce the determined 
tone, a higher one produced in the larynx taking 
its place which, being only slightly different, sounds 
to the trained ear like the normal one. This differ- 
ent tone, which is not the desired one, but an 
integral part of it, is known as the overtone. 
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Here we must call the attention of the reader 
to the fact that each tone has the physical property 
of embodying a series of complementary tones, the 
so-called overtones which are higher in pitch. In 
correct voice production there are definite relations 
in pitch between the tone and these overtones 
which if not disturbed guarantee the correct into- 
nation of the true pitch; but in forced singing these 
relations are altered and consequently the natural 
altitude of the entire range is changed. 

This fundamental point, on which we base our 
contention of false intonation in singing, cannot 
be demonstrated by this empirical elucidation which 
has no standing without the support of a scientific 
illustration. Therefore, we shall try to explain, 
as much as is possible in this work, what these 
higher tones are and how they lead to false in- 
tonation. 

An actual demonstration of this can easily be 
given through the voice of any singer, but a 
theoretical explanation is rather difficult and can- 
not be comprehended unless one is thoroughly 
acquainted with the relationship between the pitch 
of tone and that of its natural harmonics or notes 
of higher altitude, called overtones, which always 
sound along with it. This relationship has been 
widely illustrated in many books, in reference to 
musical instruments, especially by Helmholtz, 
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the great scientist to whom we owe most of our 
knowledge of the principles governing musical 
sounds. These same rules have been applied, in 
a general way, to the human voice, but, although 
fundamentally the laws governing all sounds are 
the same, we contend that voice, a more complex 
phenomenon than ordinary sound, calls for a 
special application of these laws. Therefore, we 
shall give first the scientific explanation, in elemen- 
tary form, of the rapport of tones and overtones 
in musical instruments, using that to make clearer 
our view on the true pitch of voice. 

Tone is a sensation of periodic vibrations per- 
ceived by the ear. These vibrations are calculated 
at their rate per second. A tone very seldom con- 
sists of one simple note; it is generally a combina- 
tion, with the note called the fundamental as 
leader, and a number of natural harmonics sound- 
ing along with it, the overtones. The tone thus 
formed is a compound, made up of the funda- 
mental and the overtones or partials. “A com- 
pound will often be called a note. A note or a 
tone has, properly speaking, no single pitch, as it 
is made up of a fundamental and various over- 
tones, each of which has its own pitch.” 

According to Helmholtz,* the rapport of the 
tone and overtone is as follows: 


* Helmholtz, “The Doctrine of the Perception of Musical 
Sounds as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music.” 
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The first overtone is the octave of the funda- 
mental tone, and makes double the number of 
vibrations in the same time. If we call the funda- 


mental C the first overtone will be C of 
the upper ze —=— octave = 
Sean wR gN a a 


The second overtone is the fifth of this octave, 
that is a twelfth above the fundamental, or 
G > = ughd three times as many vibrations 





in «the same time as the fundamental. 

The third overtone is two octaves above the 
fundamental, or C’ ell making four times 
as many Piheiuons § ———as the fundamental 


in the same time. 

The fourth overtone is the major third of this 
second higher octave or E’ @ with five 
times as many vibrations as R==——the fun- 
damental in the same time. 

The fifth overtone is the fifth of the second 
higher octave, or G’ = making six times 


as many vibrations as eee t he fundamental 


in the same time. 


And so they go on, becoming gradually fainter, 
to tones making seven, eight, nine times as many 
vibrations in the same time as the fundamental 
tone. The following is a table of the overtones 
as high as the fifteenth. 
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Table of Natural Harmonics or Overtones 





Vibrations 

ai Cr _ ._ Fundamental Note 
128.. _.i1st Overtone 
192. ue na “ 
256. Lie j aa “ 
ROL L oeth 
584. - fee EL kya 
448. _ WOU ae 
512_- __7th 
576. Oth a ra 
640.- VEO Th Same 
704. Oe mas 
768. ernie 
O52 _- - Heine 
896. feo itwn 
960-- 6- TARE I 
1024. - b-L) three 


Table of natural harmonics of overtones. Double vibrations 
per second. 
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Knowledge of the relationship between tones 
and overtones, and between each overtone, makes 
evident the following facts, which are most im- 
portant in reference to voice. 

First, that overtones are only a complementary 
asset of the tone, therefore must remain sub- 
sidiary to it. Their pitch-relation with the funda- 
mental, and between each other, must remain 
unaltered, conforming with the number of vibra- 
tions scientifically established. 

Second, that the tone has no single pitch, but is 
made up of the fundamental and various over- 
tones each of which has its own pitch. The com- 
bination of these different pitches forms the pitch 
of the tone. 

Third, that increasing the rate of the vibrations 
by stronger impulse raises the pitch of the tone 
to a higher level, owing to the surplus of vibra- 
tions which are added to each overtone, in a more 
conspicuous number to those of higher altitude. 
The prevalence of these overtones over the funda- 
mental overshadows the strength of their pitches, 
giving the tone a decidedly high-pitched character. 

The degree of increase of strength in the over- 
tones, and their altitude, creates a more or less 
marked alteration in the intonation of the tone. 

The following is a graphic illustration, in 
musical notation, of the disturbance which takes 
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place in the rapport of tones and overtones when a 
stronger force is added in the formation of the 
tone. The note C,\for instance;’ bass -clenaueue 
compound of the fundamental and several over- 
tones of which we describe the five nearest to the 
fundamental, together with their normal number 
of vibrations. 
ev The collective num- 
eee are ber of vibrations of this 
S 64 vib. compound amounts to 
64. + 128‘ 192 + 286+ 320960; 960 there- 
fore must be assumed as the correct number for the 
formation of the correct pitch of the note. Any 
new impulse which creates an increase in the num- 
ber of vibrations and causes a disturbance in the 
relationship between the fundamental and the 
overtones, as well as between each overtone, brings 
about a higher pitch. It is approximately as in the 
illustration on page 189. 
This illustration shows first the rapport of 
tone and overtones in normal pitch, and then the 


alteration which the increase in strength of the 
impulse has created through a surplus of vibra- 
tions which are aggregated to the overtones— 
especially the upper. Most likely these vibrations 
produce other overtones very high in pitch, whose 
sound makes the overtones more prevalent. It is 
like whistling with a terrific amount of breath, or 
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t Fundamental tone predominant. 
D Overtones subsidiary to the 


Fundamental. the Fundamental. 
Air waves or vibrations Air waves of vibrations 
when normal. when increased. 


propelling a greater amount of air than necessary 
to any wind instrument. It must be remembered 
that each overtone has its own pitch, so that the 
reinforcement of many of them can readily over- 
shadow the fundamental. 

The overtones may prevail to different degrees. 
If they are not too conspicuous the tone still retains 
some of its fundamental characteristics, although 
it becomes sharp and substantially smaller. If 
they distinctly prevail, the fundamental is entirely 
overshadowed, and the tone becomes high-pitched, 
shrieky, deprived of all beauty; and if they are 
very conspicuous, the highest of them prevailing, 
the tone becomes a kind of falsetto, thin and 
empty. 
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Besides these overtones others exist which are 
dissonant with the fundamental. Their prevalence 
establishes a harsh and disagreeable tone, almost 
off pitch, which represents a more marked degree 
of incorrect intonation in singing. The French 
call the singing which is characterized by this in- 
tonation “‘chanter a coté.” 

The foregoing illustration of the rapport of 
tone and overtones plainly shows that the pre- 
valence of the latter over the former causes the 
disturbance in intonation where the singer is not 
off pitch but on a false pitch, which, we contend, 
prevails in voice production at present. This under- 
lying fault therefore, must be completely elim- 
inated, if true pitch in singing is desired. 

To indulge in further scientific demonstration 
of this subject would involve too abstruse a dis- 
cussion of acoustic laws ruling the vibrations and 
their arrangement in producing tones and over- 
tones, which we feel is too technical for this 
popular work, and not of particular interest to all 
readers. At some future time we will go back to 
this very absorbing study, but at present it is more 
to our purpose to condense some definite con- 
clusions, of practical value to the reader. Those, 
however, eager for further elucidation, may con- 
sult two excellent works—one by H. Helmholtz, 
“The Doctrine of the Perception of Musical 
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Sounds,” the other by W. Pole, “Philosophy of 
Music.” 

Our main issue here is to call attention to the 
fact that the above expounded illustration of the 
laws governing the relationship between tones and 
overtones, unfortunately refers more to musical 
instruments than to the human voice. In other 
words, it does not furnish full information about 
the true pitch of voice because it has been applied 
to it on the basis of the similarity existing between 
the vocal cords and the strings of musical instru- 
ments, which is not entirely correct, because the 
vocal apparatus is not a string instrument. Pole 
admits in fact, “that even the phenomena of wind 
instruments, in which category voice is placed, have 
not been so perfectly investigated as those of 
strings, but sufficient has been said to show the 
general applicability of the theory.” 

In our opinion what has been investigated so 
far is not accurate enough to apply directly to the 
human voice because, as we have largely demon- 
strated in previous publications, and frequently 
repeated here, the vocal cords do not represent the 
human voice; they merely generate laryngeal 
sounds which, to be transformed into voice, must 
undergo a fundamental change in the mouth and 
organs of resonance that codperate with their 
vibrations to make the full voice. Therefore these 
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organs are an integral element in the formation of 
its pitch also, and can no longer be ruled by the laws 
already expounded of string instruments, because 
the predominating vibrations which make voice are 
produced in the mouth and in the chambers of 
resonance. While the principle that pitch depends 
on the number of vibrations in a given time is in- 
contestable, we contest the general impression that 
the vibrations of the vocal cords alone determine 
pitch, as these vibrations do not represent the full 
amount which combine to create voice. ; 

The deciding factor, indeed, in building up 
voice in all its characteristics and dimensions— 
volume, quality, loudness and pitch—is resonance. 
Therefore, to determine the true pitch, we must 
consider the vocal apparatus not as a string instru- 
ment, but as a more complete and perfect vocal 
machinery, which, from the throat, mouth and 
masque irradiates vibrations all over the body, 
making its cavities vibrate also. This opens up a 
larger field for the hypothesis of the formation 
of the true pitch of the voice according to the new 
conception which we shall endeavor to demonstrate 
in the following chapter. 

Here, with scientific support, we can definitely 
assert that the altered relation in strength of the 
fundamental tone and overtones, as governed by 
the vibrations of the vocal cords alone, brings © 
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about the alteration in the true pitch, giving rise 
to false intonation in singing. While a strong 
fundamental tone predominating over the over- 
tones naturally guarantees a full, rich voice and 
true pitch, in most singing the fundamental tone 
is overshadowed by the strength of its over- 
tones—especially the upper—making a sharp, dry 
and cutting voice of much higher pitch and with 
less resonance than is natural. 

This is the predominating characteristic of con- 
temporary singing which only a very well-trained 
ear can detect, although when these sharp sing- 
ers sing with an orchestra it is not difficult to per- 
ceive that their voices fail to blend with the en- 
semble, because: their pitch is higher than that of 
the orchestral instruments. 

To correct this fault, the proper voice production 
which allows the property of resonance to exercise 
its full power in the formation of pitch is required. 
To Voice Culture, then, is entrusted the task of 
imparting to students the means of acquiring, first 
and foremost, the proper mechanism for produc- 
ing voice, the only guarantee for correct intonation 
m singing. 


CHAPTER XI 
RESONANCE IN ITS RELATION TO PITCH 


In this and the following chapter we endeavor 
to present a new view on the determination of pitch 
which aims at establishing an easy system for pro- 
ducing the different altitudes of voice in singing. 

The scientific illustration of this view, we con- 
fess, is rather difficult, if not impossible. Our 
conception of pitch, in certain points, is so dis- 
cordant from that one universally adopted which 
allots to the vibrations of the vocal cords its deter- 
mination that we have not as yet sufficient scientific 
support to prove our contention; therefore, it re- 
mains a personal impression until further develop- 
ment. Our attempt, however, is evidence of the 
fact that, while we strike at anything which stands 
in the way of the advancement of Vocal Art, at 
heart we make every effort to help reconstruction 
on a sound basis, and to this end we devote all the 
time we can through patient work and research. 
We ask the reader, therefore, to grant us his atten- 
tion and to carefully analyze the ideas and argu- 
ments involved in our new viewpoint, which is 


entirely original. 
194, 
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In the application of our conception for deter- 
mining the different pitches of the human voice, we 
Jay all stress on Resonance. We feel that this 
power is the outstanding factor of correct voice 
production and, consequently, of true intonation in 
singing. Therefore, before explaining our theory 
in the determination of the pitches of voice, we 
see the necessity for giving a short account of 
resonance in its relation to pitch. 

In applying to the human voice the laws of 
acoustics ruling pitch and the rapport between 
tones and overtones, we already suggested, in the 
preceding chapter, that the vocal apparatus should 
not be considered on the level of a string instru- 
ment—a condition which allots to the vocal cords 
alone the task of determining the different pitches 
of the voice—but as a more complex instrument 
which affords the property of resonance full 
opportunity for its codperation in the formation 
of pitch as well as in establishing the proper 
relationship of tones and overtones. Resonance, 
then, must be given prominent consideration as 
the mainspring for correct intonation, for the ad- 
vantages derived in the determination of the dif- 
ferent altitudes of the range through a voice pro- 
duction based on the power of resonance are of 
superior value in singing. 

Resonance gives voice distinct preéminence over 
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all musical instruments inasmuch as it can create 
a huge amount of overtones, owing to the many 
resonating cavities of the vocal apparatus. The 
_ great facility and precision with which these reso- 
nance cavities, especially those of the mouth, can 
be adjusted makes possible the production of an 
almost infinite variation in pitch, giving a decided ~ 
advantage to the human voice. 

As a result of practical experience, we see here 
the necessity of giving prominence to the reso- 
nance of other cavities besides those of the mouth, 
primarily the nasal cavities and the spaces around 
the nose which, by their adjustments, play the 
most important réle in ruling the high altitudes of 
pitch. These cavities have not been accorded due 
importance so far because little stress has been 
laid on resonance as a primary factor in the 
determination of pitch, all the attention having 
been centered on the vocal cords. The reason for 
this misleading impression lies in the general 
belief that voice production is based mainly on the 
sounds produced by the vocal cords, resonance 
merely reinforcing them. Our new view, on the 
contrary, allots to the power of resonance the 
property of creating new vibrations in the reson- 
ance cavities, thus taking an integrant part in the 
production of the voice. The advantage of this 
conception is that it leads to an easy voice produc- 
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tion which places the voice in its natural center, 
the so called masque, while the other leads to a 
throaty and forced mechanism. 

Helmholtz compares the voice to a reed instru- 
ment which produces its sounds by the action of 
elastic membranes on a current of air. Evidently 
he laid more stress on the laryngeal type of voice 
production, the one depending most essentially 
on the vocal cords. According to his view, ac- 
cepted by most scientists who came later, voice is 
produced by the vibrations of two elastic mem- 
branes—the vocal cords—which are modified 
through resonance in the cavities of the mouth and 
throat. Later research, however, discovered that 
the chambers of resonance, in addition to their 
property of reinforcing vibrations, possess the 
faculty of creating vibrations of their own; and 
this, of course, greatly diminishing the importance 
of the vocal cords consequently modifies the theory 
of Helmholtz. 

Our accurate and practical observations on the 
subject convinced us that the phenomenon of voice 
has been studied so far with the fundamentally 
erroneous conception of being simply a sound pro- 
duced by the vocal cords. This remark, however, 
is no reflection on Helmholtz, for the problems he 
attempted to solve were directly related to sounds, 
and incidently applied to the human voice on the 
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ground that voice isa sound. Besides, his remark- 
able study and experiments on vowel sounds were 
based on German vowels, which we do not accept 
as the purest and most naturally produced vocal 
sounds. 

Today, by assuming the vibrations created by 
the resonating chambers as an actual element in 
the structure of the voice, we are rather inclined 
to regard the human voice as a more complete in- 
strument, resulting from the combination of two 
elastic vibrating membranes and a current of air, 
which also vibrates by itself in the various resonat- 
ing cavities, independently of the original vibrating 
body—the vocal cords. This brings a radical 
change in the formation of the voice and of its 
characteristics, pitch included, its vibrations result- 
ing from a combination of a reed instrument—as 
the horn—and of a pipe instrument—as the organ. 
Comparing these two instruments to the vocal 
apparatus, the lips of the player of the horn, are 
the two elastic membranes which, put in vibration 
by the air blown through, produce the sounds, act. 
ing just as the vocal cords do in producing laryn- 
geal sounds; and in the organ, the column of pro- 
pelled air which vibrates by itself in the pipes, and 
produces sounds, acts just as the air propelled from 
the lungs which vibrates in the resonance cavities, 
producing vibrations of its own. Both the vibra- 
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tions of the vocal cords and those of the resonating 
cavities combine in forming the voice. 

The vocal instrument conforms then with this 
combination of properties, producing voice by dif- 
ferent adjustments. To its balanced functioning 
we owe correct voice production which, by making 
prominent the power of resonance, eliminates 
effort, and also establishes the proper relationship 
between tone and overtones, the basic condition 
for correct intonation in singing. 

In illustrating the rapport of tones and over- 
tones Helmholtz, incidentally, has foreseen this 
fact when he states that “‘in the tones of the human 
larynx, as well as in those of reed instruments, the 
upper partial tdnes, or overtones, decrease in force 
as they increase in pitch if they are deprived of the 
resonance of the cavity of the mouth? This 
statement helps to show that only resonance can 
hold the balance in the strength of the overtones, 
thoroughly supporting our contention that a 
faulty voice production, which deprives the 
voice of resonance, causes a disorder in the 
relationship of tones and overtones, that leads to 
false intonation in singing. In such instances, in 
fact, the instinctive step taken by the singer to 
compensate for the lack of vocal power is to force, 
compelling the vocal cords to vibrate at a higher 
speed, which, by greatly increasing the number 
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of vibrations, gives the overtones stronger pre- 
dominance over that of the fundamental tone. 

With the support of these scientific truths, the 
important point we wish to bring out is that sing- 
ing must depend more on the power of resonance 
than on the force of the laryngeal sounds, em- 
phasizing the former as the most valuable element 
in the formation of voice and the one which can as- 
sure correct intonation. While science has demon- 
strated that the several cavities, whose resonance 
reinforces the voice, produce vibrations of their 
own, according to Pole “it is these vibrations which 
are transmitted most prominently to the ear,” all 
of which, besides strengthening our view, serves 
to make more prominent the importance of reso- 
nance in the formation of the voice and in the 
determination of pitch. 

The fact, however, that any cavity containing 
air, which is put in vibration by an impulse, 
possesses the property of producing vibrations, 
does not require a scientific demonstration; it can 
be illustrated even by many ordinary experiments. 
For instance, reverting again to the experiment 
we mentioned before, that of tapping one cheek, 
while both are puffed out by the air contained the 
mouth, we see that we can produce sounding vibra- 
tions which change in pitch, if we let the air escape 
gradually. Evidently the air in the mouth, put 
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in motion by the tapping, vibrates by itself and, 
what is more important, at different pitches. 
Again, if we blow air through the lips, adapting 
them to different adjustments, we can whistle at 
any pitch, or if we simply let the air pass between 
the tip of the tongue and the upper teeth, we pro- 
duce sounds at different altitudes by slight move- 
ments of the tip of the tongue. Therefore, the air, 
the lips, and even the tip of the tongue, by vibrat- 
ing, produce various pitches which are dependent 
only upon their own adjustments and the air pass- 
ing through. Conclusion: any body put in motion 
by a column of air can vibrate and produce sounds. 

There are sounds which can be produced even 
by the vibrations of the air alone in certain cavities 
which can adjust themselves only very slightly to 
different shapes, as in the case of humming, when 
correctly performed, that is, when produced ex- 
clusively in the different sections of the anterior 
nasal cavities. All the pitches of the range in 
such a case can be produced without perhaps the 
slightest codperation of the vocal cords, humming 
being confined entirely to the masque. The author 
can hum entire phrases at any altitude, by using 
only the vibrations created in the nose, without 
being able to detect the vibrations of the vocal 
cords, which he doubts take any part. In fact, 
by pressing the nostrils, thus checking the vibra- 
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tions of the nose, the humming ceases entirely; 
were it performed in the throat—in which case 
the vocal cords would produce the vibrations— 
the closing of the nose would not stop the forma- 
tion of the sounds. 

Incidentally, here we would like to say a few 
words about humming as we think it of great 
advantage in placing the voice in its natural focus, 
when well done. Correct humming, localized only 
in the nose, is rare. For those who can do it, it 
represents a priceless guide in voice production 
and should be used as an everyday exercise. Enrico 
Caruso often used to hum his vocalises and even 
operatic arias, trying to imitate the cello, in which 
he succeeded admirably, so strong, resonant and 
mellow was his humming. The majority of sing- 
ers, though, hum in their throats and can hardly 
perceive the difference between their humming and 
the correct one. The experiment of closing the 
nostrils, which stops the humming immediately is a 
definite test of whether it is placed in the throat 
or in the natural focus of the voice, and may be 
applied to the voice also to determine if it is well 
placed. Through this, singers may realize how 
great is the amount of resonance missing in a 
throaty voice production which forces the voice 
out of its natural center of placement—the mouth 
and nose. 
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When we speak of the natural placement of the 
voice in the mouth and ose, we do not wish to 
have the codperation of the nose confused with that 
disagreeable nasal voice, usually referred to, which 
is like the hollow, unpleasant sound we get by 
speaking or singing through the nose when it is 
clasped between the thumb and finger. Asa matter 
of fact, in such cases, the nasal resonance is the least 
employed because the vibrations are choked in 
their way through the nasal passages by a forcible 
and unnecessary contraction of the nose; just the 
same as when we catch cold and the voice becomes 
nasal, owing to the congestion of the mucous mem- 
brane of the turbinates which, becoming enlarged, 
fill up most of the nasal space. Our reference to 
nasal placement means, then, that the voice must 
be produced zm the nasal cavities not forced in by 
the breath and squeezed by the tissues around the 
cavities. 

The importance of the nose in voice placement 
has been more or less overlooked. To give it its 
due value, especially in so far as it is an integral 
part of that power of resonance, which plays a 
considerable réle in establishing the right pitch 
of the voice, is our endeavor. We have coveted 
this opportunity ever since the controversy which 
took place between the distinguished critic of the 
New York Evening Post, Henry T. Finck, and 
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the famous prima donna, Galli-Curci, in which the 
nose was the subject of dispute. Madame Galli- 
Curci, in an article, wrote that one can sing all the 
vowels while holding the nostrils closed without 
the slightest change in the resonance and quality 
of the tone. Finck criticized her statement saying 
just the contrary, that “a singer’s tones are dis- 
agreeable when they do not pass through the 
nose.” ‘To this the prima donna took objection in 
a personal letter which we had the privilege of 
reading when the critic asked us for our opinion, 
which was subsequently published in one of his 
articles in the New York Evening Post.* It was 
to this effect: 
Madame Galli-Curci’s statement that one can 
sing all the vowels while holding the nostrils 
closed without the slightest change in the reso- 
nance and quality of the tone is in direct opposition 
to the elementary laws of natural voice production 
and resonance. ! 
Her assertion leaves room for two hypotheses: 
either the voice never reaches its natural center 
or focus, in which case, being deprived of the co- 
operation of the nose, it loses the producing and 
magnifying power of resonance, a condition fatal 
to its ringing quality, warmth and softness; or, 


* New York Evening Post, May 17, 1924. 
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if it reaches the nose and develops the so-called 
nasal quality, it is because of the tightening of the 
nostrils which diminishes most of the nasal space 
and resonance. 

In producing the voice, when it is placed in 
the anterior section of the nose which, together 
with the anterior part of the mouth, constitutes 
its true focus, the vocal apparatus, acting in com- 
plete relaxation, permits full resonance to be ob- 
tained and the production, being correct, guar- 
antees its natural quality and beauty. But, if the 
vocal organs are stiffened by muscular tension, the 
column of vibrating air is kept prisoner in that 
section of the vocal apparatus where the interfer- 
ence occurs and the power is instinctively in- 
creased in order to overcome the obstacle. This 
effort increases the characteristic quality of sound 
peculiar to that section where it is forcibly con- 
fined. For instance, if the tongue is contracted, 
which lowers the epiglottis and squeezes the larynx, 
most of the vibrations remain confined in the 
throat. The voice, then, acquires that peculiar 
throaty quality. If, bya partial relaxation of these 
organs, the voice reaches the posterior part of the 
nasal cavities, but the contraction of the soft palate 
prevents the expansion of the vibrations forward, 
it acquires a distinctly nasal quality. The same 
rule applies for the so-called head voice, chest 
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voice, etc., all vicious alterations of the natural 
voice. In the case of the nasal voice, the process 
of squeezing the laryngeal sounds in the posterior 
nasal space, prevents the voice from really being 
placed in its natural focus, the nose and the mouth. 

It must be remembered that there are many 
sections of the nose, and the so-called nasal voice 
is not the one produced in the front part of the 
nose and mouth, with the organs acting in a normal 
- condition, but that one which is forced in some- 
where between the posterior fossx and the back of 
the soft palate. We emphasize the fact that the 
organs must act in a normal condition, because 
even tension of the muscles around the different 
sections of the nose, according to the degree, may 
establish different nasal intonation. The nasal 
intonation of the French, for instance, is different 
from that of the New Englander, and that is be- 
cause, in each case, a different section of the nose 
is contracted and to a different degree, the French 
being more to the front and of less intensity. 
Even in the case of the voice localized in the 
anterior section of the nose, if the nostrils are 
somewhat contracted, a peculiar nasal quality, 
though different from the posterior, results, which 
shows that only in a really free and naturally 
placed voice is the placement in its natural focus, 
which does not bring in any nasal quality, but, on 
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the contrary, makes the voice resonant, soft, clear 
and mellow. 

The value of the codperation of the nose in 
magnifying the voice with its resonance is illus- 
trated by a comparison with the radio apparatus. 
Here the phone unit is represented by a box where 
the vibrations are collected and the sound formed; 
the horn is the resonator and amplifier. If the 
horn is detached while the apparatus is in use, the 
sounds are hardly distinguishable; or even if the 
horn is attached, but a handkerchief inserted in- 
side its nose, the sound is greatly minimized. In 
the following chapter, however, we will make 
more prominent its value as a factor in the high 
pitches, through the same power of resonance. 

Summing up, the above experiments on reso- 
nance lead to the final conclusion that when the 
air carrying the sounds produced by the vocal 
cords reaches the mouth and the nose, new vibra- 
tions are formed in the former as well as in the 
nasal cavities, and these must be valued as an 
indispensable element in the formation of the 
voice and in the determination of its true pitch. 
The mechanism which governs correct voice pro- 
duction and guarantees correct intonation must be 
visualized as follows: 

The initial impulse—the breath—putting in 
motion the vocal cords and the resonating power, 
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makes each organ involved in the production of 
voice contribute vibrations. The vocal cords, 
being nearest to the origin of the impulse, are 
the first to vibrate and their vibrations, reinforced, 
and amplified in number, primarily by the 
pharynx, reach the mouth and the other resonat- 
ing cavities where new vibrations are created. The 
bulk of all these vibrations originate voice and 
determine its true pitch. The area of resonance 
of the voice, though, which is represented prin- 
cipally by the space existing around its focus, com- 
monly called the masque, in our opinion has 
greater weight in the formation of voice and in the 
determination of pitch, the fhain subject of our 
illustration, than any other part of the vocal 
apparatus. The vibrations produced by the 
resonating cavities, in fact, create a large number 
of overtones which, if properly adapted to the 
fundamental tones, constitute the most valuable 
asset for all the intrinsic characteristics of voice, 
pitch included. This subject is developed in the 
following chapter. 


CHAPTER XII 


AN ORIGINAL SYSTEM FOR THE CORRECT 
DETERMINATION OF PITCH 


By assuming the anterior section of the mouth 
and nose as the center for the production of the 
voice, and the power of resonance as a creative 
factor of vocal vibrations, we think that an easy 
system can be developed for the determination of 
the correct pitches of the vocal range. The ad- 
vantage of this system is to guarantee natural 
and beautiful intonation in singing—the key to 
correct singing. 

To illustrate this system we must resort to the 
scientific means we have at hand, at present, which 
perhaps are not sufficient for a thorough demon- 
stration, as we said before, but we are sure that 
our attempt to introduce a new conception will 
stimulate further research that will create more 
definite and indisputable means. 

Here are a few points about acoustics as related 
to sound and space which serve to support our 
conception of pitch. According to Pole, the organs 
of the mouth rule the overtones, and their 


strength is much varied by modifications in the 
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form and contents of the air spaces; for in pro- 
portion as these are altered, either by the lips, the 
jaws or the tongue, so the resonance is made to 
correspond with special notes; the consequence of 
which is to strengthen the overtones which 
approach nearest to these and to damp the others. 

In the determination of pitch, however, as well 
as in the production of voice, it is an impellent 
necessity to add to the vibrating air of the mouth- 
spaces the vibrations contained in the nasal cavities, 
the anterior part of the nose together with the 
mouth constituting the focus of the voice which 
is surrounded by a central area of resonance, the 
masque. From this center, resonance spreads all 
over into the body cavities, those around the cen- 
tral area, however, through their various adjust- 
ments, ruling the production of voice. These 
cavities, in fact, are surrounded by elastic tissues 
which can expand or retract, thus enlarging or 
reducing their space, and by this change of space 
under the impulse of the air waves establish the 
amount of vibrating air which rules all the char- 
acteristics of the voice, volume, quality, loudness 
and pitch. It is the amount of space they create, 
then, that exercises a direct influence on the forma- 
tion of pitch through the enormous amount of 
overtones it produces; and if the mechanism of — 
voice production is not disturbed, in other words, 
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if it is governed by resonance instead of force, the 
resulting pitch can be assumed as scientifically 
correct. i 

This pitch is governed by the laws of acoustics 
ruling the air which is vibrating in a space: the 
larger the space, the greater in length and breadth, 
and the smaller in number the vibrations. These 
are the conditions for the formation of the low 
pitches. As for the higher pitches, the smaller 
the space—due to the adjustments of the organs 
of the center of the voice to a smaller size, which 
increases the number of vibrations and diminishes 
their size—the higher the pitch. This happens 
because it seems that in small spaces each vibra- 
tion divides itself in two, each of the two, in turn, 
subdividing again and again into smaller ones, 
considerably increasing the number. As the space 
grows smaller, the pitch becomes higher. 

To get a clearer idea, let us examine a column 
of air vibrating under a certain impulse in a large 
space. Here it creates vibrations which are large 
in length and breadth and few in number, thereby 
producing sounds of low pitch; the same column 
of air, under the same impulse, in a space of 
smaller size where the vibrations are not allowed 
to expand in length and breadth, divides them into 
a greater number of smaller dimensions, thereby 
creating sounds of higher pitch. 
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Under these conditions it is evident that most 
of the vibrations are given by the resonance cavities 
which form the natural focus of voice, giving 
resonance the privilege of contributing to its 
creation to a greater extent than the breath and 
the vocal cords, the other two factors. 

The voice production, as completed by this 
center, is based on the law of natural economy— 
the minimum of energy for the maximum of 
effect—and entails, as a consequence, that the 
lowest pitch or note of a correct voice be produced 
by the minimum of power capable of putting in 
vibration the air contained within the largest space 
the resonating cavities of the mouth and nose can © 
furnish. We should mention the vocal cords also, 
for, according to general opinion, they are the 
most essential part of this mechanism, but our per- 
sonal impression is that their contribution is very 
small compared with that of the center of voice— 
the mouth and nose. The vocal note produced 
under these conditions represents the lowest of 
the range and serves as foundation for the others 
of higher pitch which adequate adjustments of the 
resonance cavities create on a progressive scale. 

All this can easily be demonstrated by an 
ordinary experiment: if we speak into a large and 
wide tube and then substitute a smaller and nar- 
rower one, a marked difference in pitch is heard. 
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All wind instruments, likewise, bear out this fact, 
a typical example being the pipe organ in which 
the dimension of the pipes has a direct influence 
on the altitude of the pitch. 

In the following whistling instrument, which 
is a tube whose dimensions can be enlarged or 
reduced by means of a movable cork within the 
tube, the pitches of an entire octave or more can 
be produced, with the same amount of breath, by 
eradually reducing the space. 





Lowest Pitch its thirdhigher its fifthhigher octave higher 


The vocal apparatus is not exactly like any instru- 
ment, for it deals not with sounds but with voice 
whose production implies a process of articulation 
which transforms sounds into voice. The area of 
this process embraces the mouth and the nose, the 
former as an organ of articulation as well as of 
resonance, with the front part of the palate acting 
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as table board for the articulate sounds which are 
greatly reinforced when they are transmitted into 
the resonating cavities of the nose. In reference 
to pitch, the author visualizes the cavity situated 
under this table board—that is, the mouth—as the 
focus for the low and medium pitches and the 
cavities above, in the nose, more specifically in 
the different sections from its base to the top of 
the bridge, as the focus for the high pitches. 
While all other cavities around codperate in rein- 
forcing the resonance, only these sections are the 
actual center for the changes of the pitches of the 
range, the different adjustments required being 
made possible by the elasticity and mobility of the 
surrounding tissues. While the mouth can create 
the relative space for the medium and low pitches, 
the nose, through progressive and slight contrac- 
tion, easily manages the high pitch. 

This property of the air vibrating within spaces 
of changeable dimension which produce different 
pitches gives the suggestion for an original system 
for the determination of pitch, which is material- 
ized by means of the speaking voice. The entire 
process takes place as follows: 

The product of the articulation of the voice— 
the speaking voice—as performed by the mouth 
in the form of words, combined with the sound- 
ing vibrations produced by the nasal cavities and 
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all the empty spaces around the nose, form the 
bulk of vibrations which build up an enormous 
variety of pitches. These, emphasized by full 
resonance, with a definite rhythm, become pitches 
of the singing voice. In other words, the speak- 
ing voice, emphasized in the mouth for the low 
pitches, and in the nose for the high ones, estab- 
lishes the dimensions for the entire scale of the 
range. 

This conception, which holds the speaking voice 
as the medium and determining factor of pitch, 
opens the way to an easy systematic method for 
producing all its altitudes. 

Although this may seem queer or difficult, per- 
sonally, as the result of actual experience, we do 
not hesitate to affirm that the speaking voice can 
easily, and with great advantage, be used as the 
platform for the pitches of singing, this constitut- 
ing the most striking characteristic which speak- 


ing lends to singing. The pitches of the singing / : 


voice actually act as molds for the corresponding 
ones of the singing voice. We realize that this 
viewpoint is too new to pass unchallenged, the pre- 
vailing impression today being that pitch is an 
exclusive feature of singing, having little or no 
connection at all with speaking. This is entirely 
erroneous because, as a matter of fact, the speak- 
ing voice has as many pitches as the singing, and 
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although they cannot be produced in as definite and 
distinct a manner, since their vibrations are not 
exactly determined, they not only exist but are of 
such inestimable advantage for both speaking and 
singing that it is truly lamentable that their value 
is overlooked. We hope to succeed in arousing 
due interest and promoting serious investigation 
of this important characteristic of voice which is 
worthy of much more consideration than it is 
generally accorded. Singers as well as actors 
should become acquainted with the varied pitches 
of the speaking voice because, if properly mas- 
tered, they are an invaluable asset for lending to 
our psychological emotions all the intensity and 
brilliancy that voice possesses. 

Unfortunately most people care very little 
about this property of voice which gives so much 
life and expression to speech. ‘Talking, in fact, 
for the generality, is rather a mumbling of sounds 
in a monotone, which deprives voice of all its 
pleasing quality and effectiveness. This habit, 
deplorable in ordinary individuals, in the case of 
dramatic actors is a reproachable deficiency because 
the many colors and nuances of the voice, which 
could serve them as the palette serves the painter, 
are completely obliterated by their careless man- 
ner of speaking. Yet, the multiform pitches of 
voice lacking to them are, in dramatic art, the 
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dynamic and vitalizing power of human psy- 
chology in all its degrees of emotion. Therefore, 
they should be deeply interested in training their 
Voices to the varied inflections required by dramatic 
situations, and be able to recite at any altitude, 
effectively and without strain. 

There is a general impression associated with 
high pitches in singing which is thoroughly mis- 
leading; it is believed that they are very difficult to 
produce. No difficulty of any sort is encountered, 
provided that it is carried out with the proper 
method. Asa matter of fact, one can very easily 
talk and even whisper at any altitude, and no in- 
crease of force is entailed either. The erroneous 
impression of the difficulty in reaching the high 
pitches prevails among singers also, and is the 
result of their artificial methods of singing. How- 
ever, they may rest assured that the high pitches 
can be produced as easily as the low, if the natural 
mechanism of voice production is employed, since 
this demands no effort at all, no matter how high 
the pitch may be. This truth we will endeavor 
to demonstrate by the practical application of our 
method of forming pitch, which is based on the 
principle that by placing the voice higher or lower 
in the different sections of its natural area of 
resonance, according to the desired note, mold- 
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ing it on the relative pitch of the speaking voice, 
all pitches of the range can easily be reached. 

This process which seems complex at first is, 
in reality, a very simple one. We have already 
made mention of it in our previous publication, 
but later personal experience with students gave 
such evidence of satisfactory results that we are 
sure it deserves the widest recognition. There- 
fore, we have decided to give a more complete 
elucidation, that it may be thoroughly understood 
and applied by those who are willing to experi- 
‘ment with it. 

According to our experience, it must be car- 
ried out as follows. The speaking voice first must 
be placed in different levels of the area of reso- 
nance of the voice (see figure) extending from the 
chin (its lowest level) to the top of the bridge of 
the nose (its highest), embracing the mouth, the 
nose, and all the cavities around the front part 
of the nose (the antrum, frontal sinuses, etc.). 
These different localizations of the speaking voice 
serve as molds for the relative pitches of the 
singing voice. The high section of this area of 
resonance, gradually becoming narrow because 
of the shape of the nose and of the slight contrac- 
tion of the nostrils, conforms with the law of 
acoustics already mentioned—the narrower the 
space, the higher the pitch. : 
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The following figures give a graphic illustra- 
tion of this process, and also of its rapport with 
the natural production of the voice and the locali- 
zation of the different pitches of the range. The 
entire mechanism of voice production is condensed 
in one figure. 

The breath propelled by the lungs, a, reaches 
the vocal cords c, which originate the sound waves, 
s. These, carried by the breath, reach the cham- 
bers of resonance r, where new vibrations are 
created which, together with the vibrations pro- 
duced by the vocal cords, materialize into voice 
through a process of articulation in the center or 
focus of the voice v. This center has the property 
of creating any altitude of the vocal range by 
directing these vibrations more specifically to its 
different sections which extend in an area from 
the base of the chin up to the top of the bridge 
of the nose. These different altitudes, correspond- 
ing to the three octaves of the scale—the average 
extension of a correctly produced voice—are shown 
by the dots which point out the position of each 
pitch of the voice. From this center and its near- 
est area of resonance 7, the voice spreads all over 
inside the body, 7, whose cavities magnify its 
resonance like the case of the cello or piano, out- 
side of the mouth, being projected into the air, and 
reaching the listener. 
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Applying this principle; if we wish to say: “I 
love you”, the voice must be placed as follows: 
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A—Low altitudes of the voice—No. 1... the lowest pitch 
of the phrase, No. 2... the highest, No. 3... the medium. 


The same process is applied in a higher section of the area 
of resonance which creates. 


B—The medium pitches of the voice. 
C—The high pitches of the voice. 
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Now, an almost logical objection, as the result 
of traditions, is going to be raised. Can this sys- 
tem be applied to all voices? Is there not a great 
difference between the voice of a baritone or a 
contralto and a tenor or lyric soprano? 

Scientifically, there does not exist a marked 
difference of range in singing voices; the differ- 
ence to the ear is established by the brilliancy, 
volume, beauty and ease more evident in certain 
sections of the range, according to the nature of 
the singer’s voice. The brilliancy and beauty of 
a tenor voice is not shown in the same section as 
that of a basso or contralto. Training can make 
these differences more marked. Baritones, con- 
traltos and bassos—the latter especially—develop 
the lower section at the expense of the higher, 
aided by the larger size of their vocal cords and 
resonance cavities which usually are built more 
solidly than that of, for instance, a lyric tenor or 
light soprano. But the section of the range which 
is most brilliant—either low, medium or high— 
because of certain of its characteristics, especially 
volume and timbre, in reality establishes the con- 
ventional classification of singers into tenors, bari- 
tones, bassos, or sopranos, mezzo sopranos and 
contraltos. | 

Incidentally, here we may make mention of 
those exceptional singers who combined all these 
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voices. Caruso was basso, baritone, dramatic tenor 
as well as lyric tenor. There have been sopranos 
who could sing from contralto to coloratura, 
Calvé, for instance. We do not speak of mezzo 
sopranos because, in our opinion, they are noth- 
ing but short sopranos, or better, bad sopranos, 
whose incorrect voice production makes it difficult 
for them to reach the high altitudes of the range, 
forcing them to adapt themselves to that inferior 
classification of half soprano. The two char- 
acteristic feminine voices remain soprano and con- 
tralto, the latter being characterized by a virile 
timbre as well as greater volume. These sing- 
ers, in fact, usually possess something masculine 
in their natural build, and the volume of their 
voices is determined, for the most part, by the 
amount of resonance their big frame furnishes; 
which shows that even the physical development 
of singers accounts for the character of their voice, 
the more space existing in well-developed organs, 
the greater the amount of resonance and, con- 
sequently, the greater the volume of the voice. 
We may add that even the quality of the voice, 
according to the author’s view, depends mainly 
on the morphological structure of the muscular 
and bone tissues around the cavities in which 
the air vibrates. The same is true of the human 
body as of a musical instrument where the nature 
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of the material of which the instrument is made 
(wood, metal, etc.) is responsible for the quality 
of the tone. ; 

The conception of the pitches of the speaking 
voice as molds for those of the singing voice, 
although of a physical nature, being instinctively 
associated with voice production, has a _ psy- 
chological value also, inasmuch as, with the dif- 
ferent inflections, colors and pitches with which 
words can be produced, singing can be given the 
most striking effects. Its practical advantage, how- 
ever—that of eliminating the difficulty of reach- 
ing the high notes—remains its greatest asset, for 
we must not overlook the fact that by relieving 
the mind from preoccupation over the high notes, 
its power can be centered on the most important 
item of singing—interpretation. With a little 
skill and practice, then, by having the speaking 
voice trained to place the singing voice in all the 
altitudes of the range, including the highest, this 
terror of all singers can be triumphantly elimi- 
nated. 

The satisfactory results of this system, applied 
personally in experiments with singers disposed 
to adopt it, has made us feel entitled to guaran- 
tee its practical value to those singers eager to 
make their own experiment. 

In a later publication we hope to be able to 
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give a concrete method, illustrating and develop- 
ing in all its details this conception of the determi- 
nation of pitch, the natural relationship of the 
speaking and singing voice remaining the main 
issue. At the same time we shall give all the rules 
for its exploitation, with the help of figures and 
victrola records able to facilitate its demonstration 
and make evident its advantage to Voice Culture.* 


* The later publication is a textbook to be known as the 
“Marafioti Method for Speaking and Singing.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHAT ABOUT THE BREATH? 


Wuart about the breath? 

This is the terrifying subject which has always 
caused the greatest anxiety and discussion among 
the generality of singers and teachers of singing. 
Breath, in fact, together with its theories, methods 
and secrets for developing its power, has absorbed 
most of the interest, becoming at present the real 
obsession of the singing field. There is hardly 
a person who sings, teaches, studies, listens to 
singing or criticizes it without some very wmpor- 
tant remark about the breath. It seems that noth- 
ing else is involved in the Art of Singing but the 
magic power of His Almighty—the breath—and 
his prime minister—the diaphragm. In our 
opinion, the question of breath should be no cause 
at all for discussion and worry. 

One who is pretty well acquainted with the ~ 
natural mechanism of voice production cannot 
help finding this bugbear ridiculous and realizing 
the useless waste of energy and time spent in 
applying methods and exercises of breathing whose 


final result is to injure the normal function of 
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the vocal apparatus and impair the natural voice. 
The harm these spurious doctrines and practices 
on breath have caused Voice Culture is almost 
worthy of legal intervention. 

Our point of view on this subject is radically 
the opposite, but must not be misunderstood. We 
discriminate between theories, secrets, breath gym- 
nastics and the like, all of which we condemn, 
and the knowledge of breath distribution for 
artistic singing which we admit is a very important 
item in Voice Culture. While the former have no 
scientific support and are of no actual advantage 
in singing, evidence of their disastrous influence 
being so apparent in the singers of today as to make 
our contention needless of further proof, the sec- 
ond is worthy of all concern. 

Our idea is that singing, being an expression 
of our sentiments, and not an athletic performance, 
has no reason for calling muscular effort into play. 
Besides, even in athletic sports, skill is the very 
asset which always gains precedence over force. 
In the case of voice production, which is the result 
of the functioning of very delicate organs, its 
mechanism should by no means be conceived of 
and dealt with as a forceful function. The sing- 
ing of today, which makes its stronghold the phys- 
ical power of the breathing apparatus and elevates 
the diaphragm to the post of ruler of so gentle and 
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intellectual an expression, when compared with 
the playing of musical instruments, which is 
governed rather by skill than force, shows its 
artistic standard to be on the level of a circus 
number. Present schools of Voice Culture, in fact, 
transformed into gymnasiums for physical train- 
ing, are the source of a harmful practice which, to 
a great extent, is responsible for the debacle of the 
present Vocal Art. 

For the physical power of breath we should 
simply bow before Nature’s laws which suggest 
and countenance no effort. The advice of such 
persons as the charlatans of the field—meticulous 
pedagogues and boisterous singers who have be- 
come teachers after blasting their throats with 
vocal explosions—should be rejected as an offense 
to common sense. The function of breathing is 
such an instinctive act that it is even beyond the 
control of our will, and any interference is an as- 
sault on natural laws. We cannot prevent our- 
selves from breathing even if we try; in fact, no 
one has yet succeeded in committing suicide by 
keeping his mouth and nose closed. ‘Therefore, 
if this wonderful natural control instinctively 
guards our very existence, why can it not rule 
such a spontaneous emotion and easy function as 
that of singing? 

Yes, it does, and ignorance and pedantry should 
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not invade its field. Organs, whose function can 
be so easily and wonderfully ruled by natural 
instinct and which can automatically carry out the 
different needs and expressions of our lives, should 
not be injured by artifice. Mandl, who wrote per- 
haps the most important and plausible things about 
the human voice, says that “to prevent the pupil 
from breathing according to the means adopted 
by Nature, in the emission of the words and in the 
normal accomplishment of breathing, is to delib- 
erately put him in the most disastrous condition.” 

Certainly he was right. Now it is a fact that 
singing is a most natural and instinctive manifesta- 
tion of human emotions, and the people endowed 
with beautiful voices are an infinite cohort, which 
should fill the world with the joy of song. Yet, 
it is just the contrary. By general complaint we 
are witnessing the epoch of the worst singing ever 
recorded in vocal history; and careful analysis will 
easily disclose that at the roots of this discouraging 
condition lies, primarily, the influence of the wrong 
conception and the exploitation ef the secrets and 
methods of breathing. 

Some of the manceuvres employed are even 
most awkward and ridiculous, and by altering the 
normal rhythm of the mechanism of respiration, 
instead of creating efficiency, make it very difficult 
to produce even mediocre results. The singers, in 
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fact, who work very hard to instore breath and 
blow it out very vigorously are precisely those who 
often run short, displaying a painful exhibition 
of the difficulties they are experiencing. Would 
they allow the breath to be ruled by the normal 
automatic function, and then distribute it with in- 
telligent balance, this disquieting element of voice 
production would easily be transformed into the 
most precious factor for artistic singing. 

Certainly it cannot be denied that breath is one 
of the three indispensable powers for voice pro- 
duction, no more indispensable, however, than for 
the function of life itself. Yet, we are not 
worried about breath in its relation to life as sing- 
ers are for singing. The effort on the part of 
most teachers and singers to develop its power as 
the central element in voice production indicates 
what superficial knowledge they have of the vocal 
mechanism. 

The author, through a special sounding device 
he has constructed for the purpose of establishing, 
scientifically, the real value of the breath in voice 
production, has actually demonstrated how mis- 
judged is this subject. The device is based on the 
scientific principle, which we have already illus- 
trated, that any sound, to be correct, must be the 
result of a determined number of vibrations pro- 
duced by the minimum of breath capable of mak- 
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ing the instrument vibrate, allowing the power of 
resonance, rather than that of breath, to give voice 
its characteristic qualifications. This apparatus is 
very simple, showing the anatomical positions of 
the larynx, vocal cords, epiglottis, mouth, tongue 
and resonating chambers. The demonstration is 
slightly difficult to describe, although its practical 
application is very easy. 

Taking a pitch pipe and blowing into it the 
amount of air required for producing its correct 
pitch, we first show how small in volume, feeble 
and poor in quality its sound is. Then we increase 
the power of the breath and show that, asa result 
of the increased number of vibrations, its pitch 
becomes higher, its volume smaller, and its qual- 
ity sharp, all of which proves that a larger amount 
of breath actually deteriorates the characteristics 
of the original sound. In other words, the sound 
no longer has exactly the same pitch and has be- 
come disagreeable. 

Then we place the pipe in our apparatus, in the 
part that represents the larynx, and in such a posi- 
tion as to take the place of the vocal cords. We 
blow into the pipe and show how this same sound, 
produced by the slightest amount of breath, is 
transformed into a big and resonant tone, of 
darker quality. Evidently then, not the breath, 
but the power of resonance, which emphasizes the 
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primary vibrations of the vocal cords as well as the 
new vibrations created by the resonating chambers, 
has transformed that poor and feeble sound into 
a big and strong tone. 

In addition, this advice serves the purpose of 
giving an exact representation of the action of the 
vocal organs, according to natural laws. In fact 
it shows the influence exercised by the tongue and 
epiglottis on the sound waves carried by the air, 
when, as a result of the contraction of the tongue, 
the epiglottis, instead of remaining erect, bends 
downward, partially closing the opening of the 
larynx and creating a serious obstacle which pre- 
vents the sounds from reaching the chambers of 
resonance. 

The real value of the breath, vocal cords and 
resonance in voice production is thus clearly 
demonstrated, showing how erroneous is the ex- 
aggerated importance given by the singing field 
to the breath and the vocal cords at the expense of 
the really great power in singing—the resonance. 

Yes, we insist, resonance is the greatest power 
in singing. Resonance made the voice of Caruso 
what it was, as mellow as a flute and powerful and 
massive in volume at the same time. This im- 
pression of ours, however, is fully shared by no 
less an authority than the critic and writer, Henry 
T. Finck. Quoting our ideas on resonance, in an 
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article entitled, “The Secret of Caruso’s Glorious 
Voice,” * among other remarks he says: 

“Hear! Hear! I say to the tens of thousands 
of young women and men who are eager to win 
fame and fortune as singers. Nearly all of you 
will fail miserably unless you thoroughly learn 
the lessons hinted at in the foregoing paragraph. 
You will fail unless you find a teacher who con- 
sciously or instinctively shows you how to build 
up your voice by utilizing the resonance chambers 
in your mouth, nose, head and chest, treating the 
vocal cords as a mere sideshow.” 

In another instance, again quoting our ideas on 
resonance, he says: f 

‘This tenor, like most of his confréres, sings too 
much from his throat. If he is wise he will spend 
all his spare time studying Dr. Mario Marafioti’s 
epoch-making book on ‘Caruso’s Method of Voice 
Production,’ wherein is set forth the secret of that 
tenor’s supremacy. It’s a matter of resonance 
—a matter amazingly neglected by singers and 
teachers.” 

Now we ask: do singers today give enough 
thought to the wonderful asset of resonance? No, 
absurd methods and traditions have upset Voice 


* The Etude, August, 1923. 
+ From the criticism of “Walkuere,” given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House—Evening Post, November 24, 1022. 
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Culture, so that the main concern is centered on 
what should cause no concern at all. If any method 
of breathing should be taken into consideration and 
adopted it is precisely the one with which Nature 
has endowed human beings, the one employed 
from birth. That mechanism of breathing which 
keeps us alive, whether we sleep or walk, dance 
or sing, should suffice pupils and singers who, dur- 
ing the act of singing, should not even think about 
it, except in regard to its skillful distribution on the 
economical basis of the smallest amount necessary 
for artistic effects. 


As a personal contribution to this subject we 
present here an original conception on the use 
of the breath, based on the psychological influence 
the contents of the words instinctively exercise 
upon the power of breath needed to express spon- 
taneously our sentiments both in talking and sing- 
ing. ‘The idea is that the meaning of the words, 
being the dynamic power which designates the de- 
gree of intensity of our emotions, acts also as the 
generating impulse which establishes the amount of 
breath required to express them. In other words, 
the emotions rule the breath, the breathing appa- 
ratus instinctively obeying the emotional power 
which the various sentiments demand. In render- 
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ing a dramatic song, for instance, the breathing 
apparatus will furnish the breath called for by the 
meaning of the words and by the dramatic style 
of the music; in a lyric song, likewise, its amount 
is suggested by the delicate sentiments of the 
poem and the tender nature of the music. 

This psychological impulse works to such an 
extent that the power which vitalizes singing 
varies in intensity from one singer to another, 
according to their individual sensibility and inter- 
pretative understanding. Thus, by simply employ- 
ing the amount of breath required by the meaning 
of the words, the singer endowed with intelligence 
and balanced emotional power gets all the effects 
he aims at in both dramatic and lyric compositions. 
It is only a question of interpretation. On the 
other hand, the singer who overdoes things, for 
lack of intellectual power and of control over 
his feelings, or who sings only for the acoustic 
effects of the music, is at a loss for the proper 
amount of breath. His singing is bad, then, not 
only psychologically, since it does not carry out 
the true significance of the words, but technically 
as well, for he taxes his breathing apparatus with 
an unnecessary waste of force. Force takes the 
place of intelligence. This, unfortunately, is what 
the great majority of the singers of today are 
doing. 
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The conception of how the contents of the words — 
rule the breath has its best demonstration in our 
ordinary, everyday life. Their psychological 
power, in fact, is so instinctive that it entirely 
governs our talking and is the mirror of our in- 
dividual character. Excitement, fear, love, sor- 
row, joy, all our emotions act as an automatic 
stimulus for the increase or decrease of the power 
of expression. We say to a ruffian who is beat- 
ing a child, “You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self!” with the marked and decided force de- 
manded by the intensity of expression of these 
words, and likewise, to the frightened child, in the 
form appropriate to the meaning of the words, 
“Poor child, don’t be afraid.” Both these phrases, 
influenced by different psychological contents, are 
expressed in different degrees of vocal power, and 
if carried out into musical rhythm ought to be 
expressed with the same power their significance 
calls for, plus the artistic emphasis conveyed by 
the music. 

The singing of operatic music, especially of 
modern style, calls for the application of this 
method, Any baritone, in fact, who is an artist 
does so when singing, for instance, the famous 
phrase of “Rigoletto,” “Si, tremenda, tremenda 
vendetta,” or that of “Aida,” “Non sei mia figlia; 
dei Faraoni tu sei la schiava,” or the many phrases 
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of like nature which are so conspicuous in modern 
operas. 

The conception which allots to the contents of 
the words the power of ruling breath has one 
more task; to rule its distribution in singing. We 
said that singers must center their attention on 
breath distribution rather than on harmful theories 
and gymnastics of breathing, as its mastery is, 
without a doubt, of the greatest advantage in 
artistic interpretation. Since, in true interpretation, 
the contents of the words instinctively determine 
the power of breath, they consequently also rule its 
distribution; and it is a great pity that this wonder- 
ful asset of artistic singing is entirely overlooked 
just because the emphasis laid on its power absorbs 
all attention. 

The proper distribution of breath is the main- 
spring of natural singing inasmuch as it conveys all 
degrees of musical color and effect in a spontaneous 
and sincere form, avoiding effort. Although con- 
trolled by the will it becomes almost automatic; 
also because it conforms instinctively with the in- 
tensity of expression suggested by the emotions, 
and when carried out with skill it guarantees the 
most sustained effects without danger of the singer 
becoming winded. The normal amount of breath, 
in fact, instored by the normal rhythm of breath- 
ing, if not unnecessarily wasted, easily suffices for 
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the full rendering of all human expressions in a 
balanced and artistic form. 

A singer of renown, whose ideas on breath 
were fundamentally different from ours, upon her 
conversion to our conception was still greatly 
handicapped in its practical application by the per- 
sisting influence of old habits. She asked us for an 
approximate idea of the amount of breath required 
to properly sing a certain phrase, saying, “How 
would you determine the amount of breath for this 
passage?” ‘An amazing question!” we answered. 
How can the amount of breath for carrying in- 
dividual emotions be determined by another per- 
son? ‘What do you feel in singing this phrase,” 
we asked, “what do you wish to convey to your 
listeners??? She was embarrassed, in turn, and 
simply said, “I did not think of that.” 

Most singers, in fact, do not give expression 
to their minds and souls in their singing, absorbed 
as they are in technical effects. Yet, if they would 
but conceive of Vocal Art as something more 
elevating, putting themselves and their very souls 
into the meaning of their singing, and would ex- 
press it with sincerity, spontaneity, and enthusiasm, 
they would not need to worry about the amount of 
breath. To properly convey love, joy, or any other 
emotion, education of the intellect, spiritual en- 
dowments, sensibility and refinement are required, 
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not breathing power. And to acquire all these 
qualifications knowledge and study of human psy- 
chology and life are needed, not physical gym- 
nastics. The brain and the soul, not the muscles, 
must rule. 

It has always amazed us to observe how many 
singers ask what kind of physical exercises are 
needed to develop the breath for singing. But 
strangely enough, the question of what is required 
to develop the brain has been spared us thus far, 
depriving us of the opportunity of responding: 
“Tf you are normal, and in good health, think, and 
this practice will both develop your brain and 
relieve you of worry about the breath.” 

However, compelled as we are to confine our 
answer to the former question, we say: “If you 
are physically normal, arid sing naturally, this act 
will gradually develop your breathing power, just 
as any other function of the human system, 
through continued use, always develops the organ 
by which it is produced.” Fencers, golfers, 
dancers, etc., by permanent practice, develop their 
arms or legs; singers, by practising several hours 
a day (which is absolutely safe and necessary, pro- 
vided their voices are properly produced), will 
naturally develop the breathing apparatus and 
secure the intelligent distribution of its product— 

the breath. 
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Summing up our views on this very important 
subject, we take this opportunity of giving some 
suggestions for the use of the breath, which are 
the result of actual experience in our own work 
with beginners, as well as with professional singers. 

Let the breath act instinctively, according to 
the natural respiratory function, and command its 
distribution for artistic singing, intelligently, 
through mental control and the power of ex- 
pression of your words. ‘Their meaning will in- 
stinctively suggest the degree of its power. The 
same note of the scale may require the slightest 
amount of breath possible, on one occasion, and 
the most powerful on another; it all depends upon ~ 
the meaning of the word. 

This conception must not be superficially judged, 
or it is sure to be misunderstood by the fanatics of 
breath. Any good tenor who, like Caruso, could 
sing lyric as well as dramatic rdles, would not 
employ the same amount of breath in singing the 
two popular arias, “Una furtiva lagrima,” from 
“JT Elisir D’Amore,” and “Di quella pira,” from 
“Trovatore.” Although the first mentioned is of 
higher tessitura, the breath employed would be 
less, and the difference, so marked between the 
two, is established exclusively by the meaning of 
the words, not by the notes of the music. 

There are exceptional instances in which the 
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breath may be emphasized, its normal power in- 
creased, but this license is permitted to profession- 
als only for artistic effects of an unusual nature. 
On these occasions they may indulge in an extra 
amount of power in certain phrases where it is 
artistic to produce striking effects. 

Caruso, the best exponent of natural singing, 
indulged in high sustained tones, as in his famous 
rendering of “Ridi, Pagliaccio,” from “I Pagli- 
acci” or ‘‘Sacerdote, io resto a te,”’ from “Aida,” or 
other popular phrases. But he was Caruso; his 
worst was always better than the best attempts of 
other tenors. In such instances, after using his 
normal amount of breath, he was wont to resort to 
his reserved supply for prolonging the tone and 
getting the exceptional effect which would astound 
the audience. Strictly speaking, however, this was 
not always the noblest form of art, but it was 
strikingly effective, and even the most high-brow 
listener would forgive it. 

Other celebrated singers did and still do strive 
for exceptional effects, though these cannot be 
sanctioned as helpful examples in Voice Culture. 
If intense dramatic situations in an opera demand 
effort to be carried out effectively, those artists 
who can happily comply may command admira- 
tion, for they display something that they alone 
can do, and those accomplishments are the result 
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of long, intelligent, and patient work, together 
with gradual training. Through this and his 
intelligence, the professional singer succeeds in 
individualizing and adjusting for himself both the 
physiological equipment of correct voice produc- 
tion, and the psychological conception of his own 
art of singing. 

But preliminary Voice Culture is far behind 
these exploitations. The student, who, in his voice 
training attempts feats of this sort, is as foolish 
as is ignorant and criminal the teacher who al- 
lows him to do it. Before he reaches the pro- 
fessional field, where he has much to learn and 
develop by himself, he must be content to remain 
a real beginner, avoiding dangerous and pre- 
sumptuous attempts at greatness, which make him 
ridiculous. 

Beginners, therefore, must not be at all con-. 
cerned with temptations which would upset their 
natural use of breath, in their ambition to imitate 
great singers, but rather center their attention on 
what is useful to them. To conform with this 
idea and to confine their work to placing and 
developing their voice by a natural mechanism, 
ruled by normal breath, is the only sure means to 
attain their goal. And as long as teachers go on 
inventing all kinds of methods of breathing, all 
kinds of secrets for developing the breath, or 
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instruments for measuring the expansion of the 
chest, they must remain indifferent to such ridicu- 
lous exploitations, or if they please . . . laugh at 
them. 

Those teachers who talk breath either know 
nothing else about the human voice, or it is pre- 
cisely about breath that they know the least. Who- 
ever plays the piano knows very well that the 
hammers amount to nothing without the strings 
and the case, and they all amount to less than 
nothing without the brain of the pianist. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SINGER OF TOMORROW, THE REAL ARTIST 


In the human struggle for success and greatness, 
ambition and work are the two principal forces 
which have built the world and its genius. 

Other forces, however, are entailed in the pur- 
suit of success, and codperate in reaching the goal, 
the most essential of them being the possession 
of ideals. Without ideals no enterprise can suc- 
ceed; it is a failure from its very outset. The 
path to greatness in art, in fact, would never have 
been discovered were it not for the impulse and 
the power of ideals which kept the flame of its 
very life burning in human veins. Sacrifice, in- 
defatigable work, self-denial, all privations which 
constitute the eternal strife of the artist—be he 
writer, painter, sculptor or musician—could never 
have been endured without the force of ideals to 
keep his faith alive. Ambition, work, ideals, then, 
are the greatest attributes for legitimate aspiration 
to success and greatness. 

Do singers of today possess these qualifications 
which alone entitle them to enter into the realm 
of great Vocal Art? 
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We prefer to leave this question unanswered, 
for we are not so much concerned with the sing- 
ers of today as with those of the future. Our aim 
is most essentially directed to building up the singer 
of tomorrow, the one who will feel it his duty to 
elevate his standards from those of a simple 
musical instrument to the heights of a true artist. 

We see the singer of tomorrow, then, as the 
true exponent of a great Vocal Art, his mind edu- 
cated to the highest conception of his mission and 
to the intelligent and proper application of the 
gift which Nature bestowed on him—his voice. 
He will embody all the attributes which constitute 
the essential power of true Vocal Art, and he will 
conform with the principles which represent the 
fundamentals of this Art by adopting truth as the 
dominating power in his singing, with the word as 
the proper means for conveying it. 

These aspirations will naturally involve ade- 
quate education of his mind and soul fortified by 
a substantial general culture, enabling him to un- 
derstand and feel in an intellectual and high form 
the emotions embodied in his singing. This edu- 
cation, which will make truth the watchword of 
his art, he will achieve by reading, studying, ob- 
serving; by becoming well acquainted with human 
psychology, learning history, and cultivating an 
appreciation for the Fine Arts. Culture and noble 
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ideals are the two endowments which will prepare 
him for the career of a true artist. 

The singer of tomorrow in pursuing his edu- 
cation will not disregard the work of his fellow 
artists; on the contrary he will study it and appre- 
ciate whatever good there isin it. He will observe 
also the great actors of the dramatic stage, analyze 
their work, never satisfied with himself, and never 
disdainful of learning from others. Above all, 
his study will be carried on intelligently, and he 
will assimilate and give to what he has absorbed 
the creative stamp of his own individuality, thus 
being himself in Art, not an imitator. Too many 
tenors have tried to imitate Caruso; there is noth- 
ing that has done more harm to them than that. 

He will use his own imagination and originality, 
avoiding conventionality, and fostering his own 
independence; this is paramount to all his virtues. 
He will work seriously, and judge his progress 
from an artistic standpoint, not relying on his vocal 
endowments and the praise of the public. 

Since on his singing depends much of the musical 
education of the masses, the improvement of their 
taste, and their elevation toward higher forms 
of art, he will enter into his profession with lofty 
ambition and ideals; above all, with the inflexible 
dignity that places him in the light of an educator 
of the public. He will be superior to his com- 
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mercial career, and will not compromise, holding 
his talents above the demands of the public and 
its indiscriminate approval. Wagner said: “In 
art, he who compromises will soon disappear.” 
He will remember that, and will love art more 
than himself in art, more than his audience, thus 
giving to his profession the standards which can 
be conferred only by the knowledge of a learned 
man, guided by the mind and inspired by the soul. 

The singer of tomorrow being the true artist 
will live his réles, suffering or rejoicing with them, 
expressing his love or sorrow without bothering 
about the conventional technic of his singing. His 
voice, under the command of his brain, will be 
the natural and instinctive means of expression for 
his emotions, not a musical instrument for the dis- 
play of his vocal attainments. The mind, which 
has been so far supplanted by the lungs and throat, 
will assert itself in his singing and play the réle 
of leader, setting the new ideals and standards 
essential to the New Vocal Art. 

Unlike the singer of today, therefore, he will 
change the conventional conception of this art 
which dominates the present singing field; he will 
relinquish vocal hardships and commonplace 
artifices for the true form of conveyance which 
relies on mental power and sincerity of expression, 
not on brute force and sensational effects. His 
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creed will be that real art lies in the true expression 
of the meaning of the words, made vital by psy- 
chological power, not by vocal effort, and with 
this as the essential point in his career he will not 
fail to achieve the success to which he aspires. 

Those who were fortunate enough to hear the 
late-lamented Eleanora Duse—a fragile creature 
to whom poor health and age had, in the last years 
of her career, denied almost all physical support— 
could not help seeing in this unsurpassed artist the 
most striking evidence of this statement. Her 
art, supported by the highest artistic intellect and 
sensibility, conveyed the most intense human emo- 
tions with but the slightest physical power. The 
simplicity, sincerity and depth of her words, 
delivered through her enchanting voice, reached 
more hearts than could all the boisterous singers 
combined. This is ample proof that the psy- 
chological contents of the word can exercise a 
much stronger hold on artistic audiences than the 
technical effects of big sounds. 

The late Victor Maurel—the pioneer of the 
few evoluted singers of our time—well knew the 
value of this truth when he first appeared as Iago 
in “Otello.” He rendered most of his réle in 
almost declamatory form, to the general astonish- 
ment of the public; and the dream of Cassio, sung 
in mezza voce, with its intense subtlety stirred the 
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audience to an outburst of enthusiasm. His con- 
ception of true Vocal Art, in fact, marked the great 
difference between him and all his contemporaries, 
even his imitators. 

Something more. Observing the careers of the 
great singers of today—very few indeed—one is 
impressed with the fact that the artist holding in- 
contestable superiority over all is one who has 
almost completely abolished concern for tonal 
effects, but whose words convey such truthfulness, 
sincerity and power of expression that the public 
willingly forgets about conventional outbursts, so 
completely are they carried away by his inter- 
pretative art. This man is Feodor Chaliapin. 
His greatness, over and above his histrionic ability, 
is shown by his intense human feeling in express- 
ing his emotions only through the medium of his 
words, his disdain of commonplace effects making 
his superiority all the more prominent. Feodor 
Chaliapin is undoubtedly the exemplar of that 
Art whose dictator is the mind, and in which the 
intelligence takes the place of the lungs, although, 
even being a basso, he can sing all tones, in their 
fullest perfection, if he so wishes. 

If there is any singer today who aspires to be- 
come the conscientious exponent of a similar art 
he must follow this unparalleled master whose 
singing is a priceless lesson. He must adopt his 
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creed of a living art which takes its life from the 
mind and soul rather than the breath. This will 
make him worthy to share the place destined for 
the singer of tomorrow—the genuine product of 
the New Vocal Art. In other words, he must 
change his psychology, for this new inspiration 
entails new artistic understanding. 

And there are moral duties also, not to be over- 
looked. The singer of tomorrow will be just a 
normal human being, and will not exalt himself 
as do certain empty idols of today. Although 
proud of his profession, he will not be “full of 
himself” like some of our contemporary prima 
donnas and tenors, his pride based on the nobility 
and dignity of his art, not on the egotism and 
vainglory which usually tempt singers to bend 
toward the petty flattery of superficial and incom- 
petent admirers. He will be open-minded, and 
appreciate impartial criticism, serenely judging his 
own value through his discrimination and con- 
science, not through the smooth-sounding words 
of praise of his fanatic friends. 

His singing will be primarily directed to the 
sincere expression of his sentiment, not sacrificing 
art for the gallery, but exalting it above every 
temptation. The artist who scorns concessions 
achieves a success which will endure as long as 
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he maintains the dignity and truth of his art; he 
_ will bear this in mind. 

In filling his interpretations with emotional 
power, contrary to the prevailing methods of sing- 
ing, his feelings will be under the control of his 
intellect, so that they will be conveyed without 
corrupting their true essence. In other words, he 
will not be carried away by his nerves and the 
traditional “artistic temperament,” which is but a 
played-out pose of weak-minded individuals. The 
anxiety most singers show to draw the attention of 
the public to themselves, to their voices and their 
skill, he will find cheap and commonplace; there- 
fore it will be discarded in his art. He will know 
that he is only the interpreter, the medium which 
carries out the conception of the genius who 
created it, a much greater man than himself. 
Therefore he will not attempt to prostitute the 
music of the composer by adding effects of his 
own in order to show his technical stunts, as is 
done at present by artificial singers, especially that 
class of silly songbirds known as coloratura 
sopranos. His emotions, no matter how intense, 
will be governed by a steady sense of balance 
revealing the refinement and nobility of his high 
mental education. 

When the greatest tenor the world ever knew— 
Fnrico Caruso—in his early career used to sing 
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mostly for the gallery and the praise of the audi- 
ence, he certainly did not gain the place later 
allotted to him in vocal history by his Art. Al- 
though his voice was rare, his singing, aside from 
his beautiful tones, did not possess enough in- 
tellectual power and depth of sentiment to im- 
press the educated public. Later, however, he 
entered upon another phase of artistic development 
when his mind and soul took the lead in his Art; 
and that marked the beginning of his real great- 
ness, which had as its master the school of life. 
The starting point of this radical change, in fact, 
was the result of an event of personal nature which, 
.o doubt, had the most decisive influence on his 
psychology and his art. It may be interesting to 
relate here an incident of his career connected with 
this circumstance which revealed the turn of 
Caruso’s singing toward real art. 

One evening, around January, 1911, while he 
was playing Don José in “Carmen,” everybody in 
the audience was deeply impressed by something 
very different in the performance of the great 
tenor. There was real feeling, real sorrow, real 
life in his singing; it looked as if the singer had 
completely forgotten there was an audience to 
whom he had been accustomed to sing his songs, 
so completely was he carried away by the réle. At 
the end of the third act the situation became so 
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realistic that it looked as if Don José were really 
about to kill Carmen, such was the truthfulness 
of his acting. 

The author, who had the privilege of being one 
of the great tenor’s intimate friends, during the 
entr’acte rushed to his room, and asked, “What 
is happening to you this evening, Enrico?” 
Caruso, still bewildered by emotion, came near and 
whispered, “Tonight I am singing for myself.” 
That answer certainly contained the greatest rev- 
elation. Caruso’s art was maturing through the 
‘school of life and personal experience, and the sad 
event which was responsible for such a deep change 
in his psychology was regarded by the writer al- 
most with satisfaction because it brought into 
Caruso’s art that strong impulse which ushered 
him into his great career. 

There is one thing more, however, which we 
want to mention about this singer, and that is that 
work, intensified by an earnest ambition for ad- 
vancement, carried out the full scope of his 
matured art, for he never ceased striving for 
greater achievements, even when he reached the 
highest pinnacles of glory, self-satisfaction and 
self-exaltation remaining foreign to his aspiration. 
At the zenith of his career, idolized by the world, 
he still felt it his duty to improve, thus coupling 
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boundless ambition with ideals, love of work, and 
a self-sacrificing spirit. 

How many of the present day singers rank with 
him, if not in voice, at least in these qualifications 
which lead to real success? We leave the answer 
to their discretion. | 

To young singers and students of singing, how- 
ever, whom Nature has endowed with one of the 
most beautiful human gifts existing—voice—and 
from whom we expect the singer of tomorrow, we 
take the liberty of addressing a warning which we 
hope will not be fruitless. 

Bear this in mind; true ambition vivified by 
ideals, study and work, are the real means to suc- 
cess and greatness. Do not deviate from the path 
traced out by them; all other means are illegiti- 
mate and can never take their place. Elevate your 
mind with a fine education and thorough culture, 
your soul with sincerity and noble sentiments, so 
that you may be the true exponent of such a noble 
art as the Art of Song. 

With these accomplishments you will be the 
great singers as well as the great artists of to- 
morrow. 


GHAR TER XV 


FROM THE DIARY OF A STUDENT 


October 5, 1925. 

Topay I took my first lesson and I am terribly 
discouraged. The teacher is rather strange and 
what he says even more strange. He claims that 
Wwe must sing with our brains, that the voice repre- 
sents only a secondary asset in real art. I did not 
understand much of what he said, and I am afraid 
he is a charlatan. I should like to quit, but then 
to whom shall I go? Anyhow, I am curious to 
find out what else he has to say. 


The maestro went back again to the argu- 
ment of the brain. He said that the brain is the 
actual power which stands behind every art; there- 
fore it must stand behind singing also, and we 
must train our mind so that it works along the 
highest standards of a real Vocal Art. This 
sounds strange to me; I have always heard that 


we must train the diaphragm and develop the 
255 
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chest in order to sing well. I am becoming very 
confused. It seems to me, however, that if he is 
a teacher of singing he should teach me at least 
some scales and not waste time talking about the 
mind and brains. 


The maestro looks at me in a very peculiar way. 
I think he feels I do not believe in him, but that 
does not appear to affect him. He seems so sure 
of what he says. He explained to me that not 
only in singing but in lfe everything is done by 
the mind, and the greater its strength is the more 
perfect is its efficiency. “I am telling you the 
truth,” he said, “do not forget it. Educate your 
mind first of all if you want to become an artist. 
Read good and serious books, the lives of great 
thinkers, of geniuses. Study the great artists on 
the stage, and try to learn from them. The 
mind,” he added, “‘is the ruler of every function; 
it tells each organ what to do and how to do it. 

“Voice culture, then, must begin by educating 
the mind to a high understanding and codrdinated 
efficiency, so that the pupil may get the right vision 
of Vocal Art both in its psychological and its phys- 
ical exploitation.” 

This may be right, but what worries me is that 
I have already had three lessons and no singing 
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at all as yet. I wonder when he is going to teach 
measong. I will talk to him frankly about it. 


When I told the maestro I want to learn a song 
he smiled and said, “Your father is a surgeon. Ask 
him if, after a few days of studying, he thought 
he could learn to perform an operation. This is 
the trouble with pupils. It is not hard to let them 
shout a song, but what does it bring them? Noth- 
ing, for it is far different from knowing how to 
sing. When you have first learned what singing 
is and how to do it, then you can sing not one but 
all songs. Have patience, learn to wait. Besides, 
you must know that even intelligent and gifted 
pupils who could easily learn to sing well are often 
terribly handicapped by bad habits which they 
acquired through unnatural methods of voice pro- 
duction gained in running from one studio to 
another or sometimes even studying with two 
teachers at the same time with the hope of ‘arriv- 
ing’ in a few months. Dangerous impatience!” 
Then pointing to a picture on the first page of a 
musical magazine he said, “Do you know this 
much talked of prima donna? In spite of a pleas- 
ing voice, restless ambition and great financial 
power she has experienced one failure after another 
on two continents. Why? She is the typical case 
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(as I know from personal experience) of the pupil 
who could not wait to educate her mind and learn 
to think and control her singing. She was only 
seeking a début. Once she had three teachers at 
her command, including a conductor. She easily 
obtained her début by paying for it. The result 
was that her lack of knowledge, through uncer- 
tainty and fear, made her the victim of a nervous 
condition which obliterated her mental power. 
And this is the real cause of her failure. 

Any singer, in fact, who lacks mental control 
leaves the mind as well as the vocal apparatus in 
an actual state of anarchy which allows no possi- 
bility for easy and correct singing. This most 
inconvenient handicap is experienced to a greater 
or lesser degree by many students and singers— 
principally women who are ruled by the emotional 
impulse rather than by mental power. I call the 
singing of these people draimless singmg. As 
pupils, they prove the most difficult subjects to 
deal with, for they cannot be trained to use their 
mind; they are addicts to emotion.” ‘Then turn- 
ing to me he said, “Keep away from this influence; 
develop your mind.” 

I begin to think that what this man says has 
some sense. Perhaps he is right; I had better be 
patient and wait. 
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Today the maestro put me in a class with other 
students. He said that in the preliminary study 
of Voice Culture, since the fundamentals are the 
same for all pupils, it is more profitable to spend 
most of the time in the studio and repeat the exer- 
cises over and over again; also, that listening to 
other pupils correcting their faults helps us to cor- 
rect our own. I was disappointed in the class lesson, 
however. I thought we would sing, but we spent 
two hours—eight pupils in the class—practising 
the correct pronunciation of the vowels and con- 
sonants. The maestro said that when we will have 
mastered the proper enunciation of the phonetic 
elements we will have acquired go per cent of 
correct voice production, saving ourselves many 
years of struggle and disappointment. “There is 
more profit in practising how to say a-e-i-o-u cor- 
rectly for two months than in ten years of breath- 
ing exercises and physical culture. 

“Correct diction is the foundation of correct 
voice production; without this learning singing 1s 
like building a house without foundations. It 
creates a normal, natural, restful condition of the 
body, free from tension and pressure which elimi- 
nates fear and nervousness. It relaxes the breath- 
ing apparatus and opens the throat, setting the 
organs of the mouth to a normal function. A 
word spoken correctly can easily be sung beauti- 
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fully by the same equipment, all effort and striving 
for singing effects being unnecessary.” 


There was a pupil in class today who made the 
objection that most of the things the maestro tells 
us are in opposition to traditions. “Traditions,” 
the maestro said, “are the very plague of Voice 
Culture and Vocal Art. They make banal mis- 
takes eternal. Why traditions? ‘He who can 
drink from the fountain will not drink from the 
cup,’ said Leonardo da Vinci, and by the fountain 
he meant Nature, by the cup, traditions.” 


I begin to like the way the maestro teaches. He 
tries to open our minds to something higher than 
shouting tones. He told us today that after 
mastering the enunciation of the vowels and con- 
sonants we must apply it in the words we pro- 
nounce, as they constitute the intrinsic element of 
beauty and efficiency. What words can convey is 
more complete and valuable than what tones can 
express, no matter how strong they may be; the 
word transmits the message of the soul and in- 
tellect, the tone only that of the lungs. 


Today the maestro showed us that the difference 
between speaking and singing lies only in the 
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rhythm. He recited a beautiful poem from an 
Italian song, first in its original text and then in 
its translation into English, using the same inflec- 
tions and coloring of the voice in both languages. 
It was like singing, the English gaining in ease, 
resonance and softness. The recitation even fol- 
lowed every pitch of the song so that when he 
began to sing it seemed the easiest singing I had 
ever heard, the high notes being as easy as the low. 
The only thing he did was to add the musical 
rhythm to the recitation. He said this system 
makes singing not only very simple but very ef- 
fective because all the emotions are centered in 
the expression of the words. 

Then he asked one of the pupils to do the same 
thing, but after reciting, when it came to singing 
he could not do it. He explained that this hap- 
pened because it is very difficult for pupils to for- 
get their old habits which associate the act of sing- 
ing with something very different from that of 
speaking. “Singing stands to talking as dancing 
to walking. The difference is in the degree of 
rhythm, but the function of the organs involved 
is the same. The pupil, however, is not satisfied 
with the simplicity of expressing what he feels in 
a natural and truthful manner. He looks for 
something more, for effects, and this is where 
truth is supplanted by artifice. Therefore it is his 
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viewpoint that is wrong. Remember this: Smging 
is nothing but musical speaking, that 1s, speaking 
with rhythm. With this conception you will for- 
get your vocal apparatus, and especially the 
breath, and be content to express the truth of your 
feelings in a very simple manner, watching only 
the proper utterance of your words. You will 
sing with ease and sing well. These are the es- 
sentials of correct voice production and real art.” 


The maestro in his lessons always lays much 
emphasis on Resonance. He says that voice pro- 
duction must depend on resonance, or better, on 
the resonating space given by the organs in pro- 
nouncing the words for the volume and quality of 
the voice. ‘The value of this space can be seen by 
a comparison with the production of tone in a cello 
whose case is filled with compact matter. The 
tone can hardly be heard, and any increase of 
power by the bow on the strings while it deforms 
the tone does not add much to its strength. There- 
fore the pupil must prevent any interference of the 
organs of speech in pronouncing the words which 
may minimize the space in the mouth as it greatly 
affects the volume and quality of the voice. 
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Today the maestro became very angry at one of 
the pupils who was doing an exercise mechanically 
without paying any attention. He says that the 
pupil who does not use his mind will get nowhere. 
“There are pupils who, although they see very 
little or nothing by themselves, what is most dis- 
couraging, even refuse to see when they are shown. 
Pupils must concentrate and act like human beings 
assisted by the brain, and not be satisfied to act like 
blowing machines. Singing must be a manifesta- 
tion of intelligence and true sentiment, not of brute 
force.” 

Then he read to us a statement by Josef 
Hofmann, the great pianist. He says: “Many 
students believe there is some royal road, trick or 
patent method to become quickly a virtuoso of the 
pianoforte. But this does not exist. As the 
world consists of atoms, so does art contain 
numberless small, seemingly insignificant things 
which, if neglected entirely, visit dire vengeance 
on the student. Instead of prematurely concern- 
ing himself with his inspiration, spirituality or 
genius, and neglecting on their account the ma- 
terial side of study, he should be willing to pro- 
gress from atom to atom, slowly, deliberately, but 
with the certainty that each problem has been 
solved before he faces the next. Of leaps there 
are none.” “This applies to singing as well,” the 
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maestro remarked, “that necessitates a constant 
work of concentration which only the mind can 
guarantee. To substitute the ear for the mind is 
of no advantage; the most it can do is to make of 
the pupil a parrot.” 


Someone showed the maestro a newspaper an- 
nouncing in large print the discovery of a new 
Caruso. The newspaper devoted two columns to 
the event, with several pictures of the newly dis- 
covered genius. The teacher smiled, saying, “As 
far back as I can remember dozens of Carusos and 
Pattis have been discovered and never heard of 
again. This exaggerated enthusiasm of the news- 
papers is ridiculous, and does more harm than you 
know. These discovered Carusos, drunk with 
pride and excitement, never do anything. Their 
heads are so turned by the praise and attention lav- 
ished on them that they never can apply them- 
selves to work and concentration, and their inter- 
est, instead of being devoted to their art, is 
centered on public attention. The new Caruso to 
be discovered will perhaps not be born for cen- 
turies to come.” 


Everyone at home laughs at me when I prac- 
tise. Mother says, “are we going to hear a-e-i-o-u 
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and ma-me-mi-mo-mu all our life? Why don’t 
you sing ‘Bohéme’ or some song?” I don’t mind 
them at all; I know what I am doing and what 
must be done. The maestro said in one of the 
first lessons, “Every time you fail to produce your 
voice correctly it is either because you have not 
yet mastered the proper pronunciation of the 
vowels and consonants or because you neglect to 
do it properly. Had present day singers done so 
we would not be witnessing so much bad singing.” 


The teacher took me out of the class. He said 
that I progressed enough to be able to start indi- 
vidual work. From now on J must rely more on 
myself than on outside influences and create an 
individuality of my own. He said that artists are 
not made by teachers; they make themselves. 
Therefore the responsibility from now on les on 
my own shoulders, on my work, on my observa- 
tion, on my own experience and the desire to pro- 
gress for art’s sake. “Depend on yourself,” were 
his words, “do everything in your power to im- 
prove your mind and increase your knowledge. 
Be, even outside of your profession, an interesting, 
cultured man of exquisite sensibility and discern- 
ment. This, more than that which the teacher can 
tell you, will make of you a man and an artist. 
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The teacher can only be your guide and help you 
by his experience.” 


I went to the opera—a performance of “Trova- 
tore.” What shouting, what screaming! Even 
my throat hurt. I wonder if the singers realized 
what they were doing. It looked to me like a 
contest, a competition as to who could yell the 
loudest. In most cases I could hardly understand 
a word of what they were singing. Now I know 
how right is the maestro, how different are his 
ideas. If these singers would only read and begin 
to understand what real art is. 


When I told the maestro my impressions about 
the opera of last night I thought he would be 
happy to hear my opinion. He only said that, 
although he was glad to see that I was forming 
judgment of my own, at my age it is better to 
enjoy as much as possible, and to analyze with dis- 
crimination but not exaggeration. “Singers today 
do the best they know. Certainly it is a pity that 
they do not know much about real art, but whose 
fault, if they were taught so? Blame traditions 
and systems which cannot cope with present 
exigencies, 
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“At any rate I appreciate your impressions which 
already show a conscious manner of judging. This 
you will surely improve as you learn more and 
more, for you must know that most often we 
exaggerate greatness through our lack of knowl- 
edge, especially in our youth. When I was very 
young I heard some violinist whom I thought 
was a great genius and I worshipped him as such. 
Through my acquaintance with him I developed 
a great interest in the violin and after hearing 
some of the foremost artists and becoming ac- 
quainted with the real masters of that instrument 
I realized how incorrect my judgment had been 
because of my ignorance. 

“There are many singers at present who are 
worshipped and deemed great through general 
ignorance because, in reality, when judged in the 
light of real art they amount to very little. But 
you must try to enjoy as much as you can now 
before you can discriminate more.” | 

“There are many paradoxes accepted by the 
vocal field without discussion. One of them is that 
women and children sing an octave higher than 
men, which is scientifically incorrect. Voices cor- 
rectly produced, which means by the normal func- 
tion of the organs and the minimum of breath 
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required for a given note, have the same pitch 
independent of who produces it. 

“Tt is certain that the law of physics demands 
this, as the number of vibrations must necessarily 
be the same. A note of a violin is not an octave 
higher than the same note of a cello just because 
it sounds higher. The difference in sound is de- 
pendent on certain acoustic properties related to the 
dimensions of the strings and case. Were it true 
that a woman’s voice is an octave higher than a 
man’s, her vocal cords and resonating spaces, by 
vibrating at a higher rate of speed than the man’s, 
would produce a tone which could not be on the 
same pitch, for the pitch is determined by the rate 
of vibration of the above mentioned organs. 

“The illusion that a woman’s voice sounds 
higher than a man’s is due to the fact that the size 
of the female organs is usually smaller and there- 
fore creates less volume. Besides, the use of the 
falsetto, which emphasizes the overtones over the 
fundamental, is more common in female than in 
male voices.” 


I am singing a few songs now and it is only a 
little over a year that I have been studying with 
this teacher whom, at the beginning, I thought a 
charlatan because he tried to open my mind to a 
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new conception of singing. How unjust I was I 
' can see now. 

The method of singing that I have mastered 
has become instinctive to me, so much so that 
when I hear others sing with cramped and false 
methods it is real suffering for me; my whole 
body rebels with a feeling of annoyance and dis- 
taste. Now I know what is bad singing and good 
singing. 


I am still forcing a little because I get excited 
in emotional passages. The maestro told me, “Be 
careful and remain calm. The amount of power 
which can render the emotions in a spontaneous, 
sincere and effective manner is not what excitement 
suggests. The power required for artistic singing 
is instinctive with us and we need not exaggerate 
it. Its degree of effectiveness and artistry is de- 
pendent solely upon the individual refinement and 
intelligence which vitalizes the words that convey 
our emotions. It is always a question of mental 
power and exquisite sensitiveness. Therefore, don’t 
force, and learn to master your emotions.” 


- The more I go on, the more absorbed I become 
in my work. It is now about two years that I am 
studying, and approval and encouragement for my 
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work come to me from all sides. But the ap- 
proval I appreciate most is that of the maestro 
because I feel that he knows and does not flatter. 
However, the more I learn the more I see how 
much is still needed to become a real singer. 


Today I told the maestro that I had received 
my first professional engagement. He was very’ 
happy about it and said, “You deserve it, for 
you have worked very seriously, but do not over- 
look the fact that this is only the beginning, and 
much ground is still left to be covered. This task 
_ remains only with you. Remember that studios 
do not make singers; they make themselves, learn- 
ing from the school of life.” 

I wanted to thank him and express all my grati- 
tude, but he interrupted me, saying, “Don’t thank 
me, I have done nothing but my duty. It is 
everyone’s duty to follow the law which rules 
human advancement, the transmission of ideas 
from one person to another. That is the route of 
progress toward perfection. No return must be 
sought for any personal contribution which adds 
only an atom to the great sum of knowledge. I 
wish you every success and I hope you will always 
love art for itself, and sing for yourself, never for 
an undignified purpose, the applause of the gal- 
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-lery. Sing the truth, put your soul into your 
singing for, while you will get for yourself the 
supreme enjoyment of your art, you will also im- 
part it to others. Have no doubt that in this way 
you will attain your goal, and the world will recog- 
nize you as a great artist and honor you accord- 
ingly.” 

“I know you are right, maestro, and I cannot 
help thanking you from the bottom of my heart. 
You have showed me the real road to achievement 
and success,” 


Read, in closing this book we wonder if the 
understanding we sought a priori from you has 
blended together our ideas, and has accomplished 
anything beneficial to the great Art of song. 

If so, we feel that. our work has succeeded, that 
our efforts have not been in vain; and this result 
compensates us enough for any adverse comment 
which our free and radical but sincere attitude in 
behalf of this Art may have raised. 
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